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SORCERY, ILLNESS, AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


IN A PHILIPPINE MUNICIPALITY * 
RICHARD W.LIEBAN 


HE EXISTENCE of sorcery in contemporary Christian Philippine com- 
munities has been noted in recent Philippine studies,” but to my knowledge 
the subject only has been very briefly discussed in ethnological literature on the 


area. :; 
In Sibulan, the municipality where most of the field data for this paper were 
gathered, sorcery is practiced, and it is regarded as one among a number of causes 


of sickness and death. Sibulan is an agricultural municipality of more than 9,000 
persons in southeastern Negros, one of the Visayan islands of the central Philip- 
pines. Part of an area that was colonized early during the Spanish regime in the 
Philippines, Sibulan adjoins Dumaguete, capital of Negros Oriental province and 
center for dissemination of modern influences in the area. In addition to its admin- 
istrative and commercial importance in the province, Dumaguete is the site of two 





1 Field research was made in 1958-59 while a Fulbright lecturer in the Philippines. Financial 
assistance for the study was provided by the Woman’s College Research Council. I am grateful 
to Harold C. Conklin, who read an earlier version of the paper and offered helpful suggestions. 
Responsibility for the final form of the paper is my own. 

Information about sorcery was secured from the following sources: two informants who 
admitted practicing sorcery (these informants had far more detailed information about methods 
of sorcery than any others to whom I talked, and while I never witnessed their sorcery, I talked 
with several of their confidants who said they had; their descriptions of what they had witnessed 
sounded authentic: for example, an occasion on which one of the sorcerers practiced his techniques 
in a cave was described by a friend, who mentioned offhandedly how startled he was by the 
cry of a gecko lizard that sounded like “thunder” deep in the cave); two informants who said 
they had hired sorcerers; five informants identified by themselves or others as sorcery victims; 
four folk healers who apparently did not practice sorcery, but did treat illnesses caused by sorcery; 
and numerous other persons who had information about specific sorcery cases or the practice in 


general. 
2 Polson and Pal, 1956, p. 45; Nurge, 1958, p. 1165; Arens, 1956, pp. 458-459. 
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colleges and one of the major universities of the Philippines, and the city has 
modern medical resources, including two hospitals and a number of physicians. 
Sibulan itself has a rural health unit, with a physician, trained nurse, licensed 
midwife, and sanitation inspector. Sibulan is a Catholic community, but there 
remains a strong residue of pre-Catholic animistic and magical beliefs. 

In description of sorcery practices and beliefs and analysis of their persistence 
in this setting, the present paper will first discuss the sorcerer’s role and ways in 
which it serves needs of the sorcerer. Second, cognitive factors involved in the 
continuing attribution of illnesses to real or imaginary practices of sorcerers will 
be considered. Finally, a relation between problems of social control and perpetua- 
tion of sorcery in the area will be suggested and briefly examined with reference 
to wider theory. 

THE SORCERER’S ROLE 

One becomes a sorcerer through knowledge of black magic and acquisition of a 
supernatural sponsor. In this respect, the nature of the sorcerer’s power basically 
differs from that of witches, who are also believed to be present in the area: while 
the power of the sorcerer is derived from utilization of resources outside himself, 
the power of witches is in-built, a constitutional factor acquired either through 
heredity or transference.* The special abilities of witches—such as flying, con- 
verting themselves into animals, causing illness by biting the victim, or cursing with 
compliments from a “dirty mouth”—contrast with those of sorcerers, and discus- 
sion of them lies outside the scope of this paper. While in theory witches can also 
practice the sorcerer’s art,* there was no indication that those who informed me 
about sorcery they practiced, or those who were identified by other persons as 
sorcerers, were also thought of as witches. 

The aspiring sorcerer, who may be either male or female, can glean some 
knowledge of the practice from the general fund of knowledge in his culture, but 
for the kind of additional esoteric information he needs, he must turn to an ex- 
perienced sorcerer for instruction. This instruction can come from a relative, 
friend, or comparative stranger; it may be given gratis, or it may have to be 
purchased. 

Since the primary interests of this paper are not technological, it is planned 
to treat methods of sorcery, counter-sorcery, and treatment of sorcery illnesses in 
detail elsewhere. However comprehension of the sorcerer’s role, as well as perspec- 





3 For comparable distinctions between sorcery and witchcraft, see Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology, 1951, p. 189 and Evans-Pritchard, 1937, p. 21. 
4 The same idea was found in another Visayan area by Arens, 1956, p. 458. 
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tive for the section of this paper on sorcery and perception of illness require at 
least some knowledge by the reader of major techniques of sorcery in Sibulan and 
symptoms they are said to produce. 

In these sorcery methods, the practitioner selects certain natural resources 
which because of tangible or symbolic qualities are viewed as potentially dele- 
terious. These objects are then combined with parts, effluvia, or other representa- 
tions of the intended victim in rituals which initiate or prefigure his illness and 
death. The following is only an outline of core features of what appear to be 
the four most important types of sorcery in the area, judged on the basis of the 
frequency with which they were mentioned and sickness and death were attributed 
to them: (1) Barang. This is the most famous form of sorcery in the area, in 
which special insects, centipedes, or small snakes are sent by the sorcerer to the 
victim, whose body they enter invisibly. Once within, they bite vital internal organs. 
Symptoms are abdominal swelling, pain, and hemorrhaging. (2) Laga. The sor- 
cerer secures hair, fingernails, urine, feces, footprints, fingerprints, saliva, a gar- 
ment, or other representation of the victim who may be known or unknown (such 
as an anonymous thief). This representation of the marked man is then mixed 
with a deadly formula, called igdalaut, and cooked in a pot, using as fuel branches 
from seven trees that have dark energies to be tapped by the sorcerer. In this 
case, the victim will have a high fever, swelling, and perhaps other trauma such 
as vomiting, discharge of blood, or a heart attack. (3) Sampal. The procedure 
is structured around a sea animal, the bahagbahag (Synapta sp.), which is said to 
swell at high tide as it takes in water and reduce at low tide when it expels water. 
The sorcerer takes a bahagbahag from the sea, inserts a representation of the 
victim in the animal, along with a few drops of igdalaut, binds the animal up with 
the hair of a dead woman, and returns the animal to the sea, or leaves it in a sandy 
area. If the bahagbahag is returned to the sea, the victim’s abdomen will swell 
greatly at high tide and recede at low tide. If the bahagbahag is placed in a dry 
area, the victim’s stomach will shrink, and he will have severe abdominal pain and 
fever, his temperature following the sun, being highest at noon and falling when 
there is darkness. (4) Paktol. A special offering is made to the supernatural 
benefactor who supports the sorcerer, an aspect of sorcery discussed below. The 
sorcerer then takes a paper with the name and address of the intended victim 
written on it and binds the paper and leaves of the three most important trees 
used in sorcery around the skull of a deceased unbaptized person. He then takes 
wedges fashioned from the same three trees, inserts them under the binding, and 
taps each of the wedges in turn, repeating the following words between tappings: 
“You are not a living person; you are among the dead, and I have a command 
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for you. Go to che person written there (pointing to the paper) and kill him.” 
In these cases, symptoms of the victim include a very severe headache, tightness of 
chest, and difficulty in breathing. 

Knowledge gained about the materials of sorcery and their use is not enough 
to ensure successful enterprise. The aspirant must also have an ingkanto as a super- 
natural support. Ing/:antos are believed to be dangerous spirits able to assume 
human form and cause illness and death. They are thought usually to inhabit 
more remote places—uncultivated fields, mountain areas, caves—and they are 
especially associated with a species of strangling fig tree, the dalakit (Ficus payapa 
Blanco). To secure his sponsor, the aspirant goes to an “enchanted place,” where 
ingkantos are believed to be, and he offers a dulot, a sacrifice. This first offering 
is elaborate, and includes a pig, chickens, eggs, cigars, cigarettes, wine, puso 
(cooked rice wrapped in basket-woven coconut palm leaves), cups of chocolate, 
slices of bread, glasses of water, and tilad (a collection of ingredients used for 
betel chewing). Although no ingkanto may be visible during a dulot, the one who 
offers it, called a magdudulot, “can tell” when an ingkanto accepts the gifts, and 
he asks the recipient to help him in his sorcery. Once the sorcerer has established 
special ties with his ingkanto, he incurs the obligation to repeat this major dulot 
annually. He may also be required to make additional special offerings, on a 
smaller scale, in some types of sorcery, such as paktol, mentioned above. Although 
some techniques of the sorcerer do not involve direct intervention by the ingkanto, 
the special relationship which the sorcerer has with his supernatural sponsor is 
felt to be an essential component of the sorcerer’s power in all his undertakings.° 

Once the sorcerer has his power, it can be activated either directly in his own 
interests or on behalf of a client for a fee. Most of the cases I was told about were 
in the latter category. The prospective client who wants to hire a sorcerer should 
seek the liaison with some discretion. In the words of an informant who told me 
about his own sorcery, “If a stranger comes to a man who can do this, the man 
will always deny he knows how to do it.” The sorcerer should be approached 
indirectly, perhaps through a close friend of his, and once confidence has been 
established, negotiations can begin. 

In the cultural definition of the situation, these negotiations hinge on an im- 
portant consideration: the justice of the client’s case. It is said that the sorcerer 
carefully cross-examines a prospective client, and even checks the accuracy of 
his story with other persons. For, in theory, if the intended victim is in the right, 





5 There are evidences of a similar belief in the Leyte-Samar area of the Visayas, where 
Arens, 1956, p. 458, reported it is said that the power of the sorcerer “was originally transmitted by 
cave or mountain spirits and fairies,” although this is no longer so. 
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the sorcery will not work against him. His innocence is his shield. Furthermore, 
if the sorcerer’s client is actually at fault, the sorcery may boomerang and strike 
him down, and perhaps the sorcerer as well. Actually, attitudes about the moral 
quality of sorcery are more ambiguous than this theory would indicate, and, as 
will be shown later, the success of sorcery is not always accepted as a touchstone 
of the victim’s guilt. Nevertheless, the concept of the justice of the client’s case 
as prerequisite for the effectiveness of sorcery is an important facet of the ideology 
of sorcery, and it is obviously functional for the professional standing and ego 
of the sorcerer. A failure of effort can be attributed to moral factors beyond the 
control of the sorcerer, and by implication it is the client rather than the sorcerer 
who is put on the defensive. There is another important function of this concept 
for the sorcerer: in a society where major institutional values—teligious, social, 
and political—condemn the taking of a man’s life by another man, the sorcerer 
can attempt to cast himself in the role of a supralegal agent of righteous vengeance 
rather than merely a capricious or malevolent killer. Such a concept is adaptive 
in situations where there are attempts to reconcile sorcery with the religious tenets 
of the area. The following comments of an informant are illustrative. The in- 
formant was talking about a case in which he, acting on behalf of a client involved 
in a land dispute, practiced sorcery against the client’s opponent, who then be- 
came ill. “Some people,” said the informant, “believed that the man got sick 
because he claimed land that was not his, and God punished him. That is the 
right idea.” 

It is believed that in addition to the moral consideration of the intended victim’s 
innocence, other, technical factors can intervene to prevent successful sorcery. 
These include mistakes in procedure by the sorcerer and the possession of effective 
amulets, called anting-anting or sumpa, by the intended victim. Possession of an 
effective amulet can fend off sorcery, even for a guilty man, whether he is the 
intended victim or is a client really at fault in the dispute. If a man does not 
have protection, or it is not powerful enough, and he is victimized by sorcery, 
his life may still be saved in one of two ways: (1) He and his family, perhaps 
with the aid of a medicine man who is accomplished at divination, decide who 
has hired the sorcerer, and the victim then offers to make amends. If the client 
accepts these overtures, he can ask the sorcerer to desist, and the victim may 
recover. For the sorcerer “can tie, but he can also untie.” (2) The victim may 
ignore his enemy or not find out who he is and still be cured by a knowledgeable 
medicine man, called a mananambal. 

Some medicine men to whom I talked said they did not have the ability to treat 
sorcery cases; others professed to be able to cure at least certain types of sorcery 
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illness. Most of these healers apparently did not practice sorcery, or at least they 
were not identified as sorcerers either by themselves or others who knew them. 
On the other hand, when it came to those either self-identified as sorcerers, or 
ascribed such power by others, it was said that all of them could treat the illnesses 
they initiated. This is not too surprising considering the deadly nature of the forces 
with which the sorcerer deals and the fact that he is threatened by counter-sorcery. 

Such an individual may be able to treat many ailments, not only those due to 
sorcery, and he may devote much more time to healing than to his sorcery skills. 
The contrastive roles of sorcerer and healer may be assimilated by scheduling 
each for the appropriate situation, whether that be service for health or service 
for “justice.” Even in situations where role contradictions are most sharply focused 
—when X, the healer, treats someone whose illness the same X, as sorcerer, is 
responsible for—the apparent discrepancy in behavior can be explained by resort- 
ing in turn to relevant values of the roles involved. The following is a case in 


point: 


A was treating a woman with a swollen and painful abdomen who first had been 
to a physician in Dumaguete, but had now decided to seek the aid of a medicine man. 
A said this woman was known as a troublemaker in her community, and had serious 
disputes there. A said that someone had come to him and asked him to make the 
woman sick. He said that he had not taken the case himself, but had turned it over 
to a close friend and protege of his. Now the victim had come to A and he was doing 
his best to cure her. In filling in this background, A made it clear that he felt the 
woman had been guilty of transgressions against her neighbors, and hence his codpera- 
tion in the sorcery against her. When he was asked why he treated her then, he replied, 
“Life is very precious. That is always God’s command.” He said that if a victim of 
his own practices came to him for treatment, he would accept the case. A friend of 
his who was also present then asked A about his obligation to the client who had hired 
him to sorcerize the victim in the first place. A replied that he would feel he met this 
obligation if the sorcery worked, and if the client came to him and complained when 
he treated the victim, A would appeal to the client’s sympathy and ask him to remem- 
ber how bad he (the client) felt when he was sick. 


Such an argument, whether cynical or not in this instance, demonstrates the 
kind of cognitive adjustment possible for the individual who plays both the roles 
of sorcerer and healer. 

Although I was told that sorcerers, acting on profit motive alone, could at- 
tempt to make people sick in order to get them as patients, no specific examples 
of such behavior were given me. As far as fees were concerned, those paid to 
folk healers were relatively modest, usually around one-half a peso or produce of 
equivalent value. (Officially, the rate was two pesos to one United States dollar; 
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in terms of real purchasing power, the rate should have been between three and 
three-and-a-half pesos to a dollar at the time this study was made.) Information 
about fees paid for sorcery was extremely difficult to secure, primarily because 
sorcerers who gave me data were careful to emphasize the service rather than 
the commercial aspect of their role. The only two figures provided me were forty 
pesos, which an informant told me he paid a sorcerer in 1938 to have his opponent 
in a land dispute put out of the way, and 4,000 pesos, a figure given me third-hand 
by someone who told me he heard it from the confidant of a sorcerer said to have 
caused the death of the mayor of a town near Sibulan, the sorcerer being in the 
hire of a political rival of the mayor. This last amount was regarded as an unusu- 
ally large fee by the informant who mentioned it to me. 

While the fee is an important element in the sorcery complex, it is certainly 
not the only motive for sorcery. A sorcerer may act in behalf of his own private 
grievances without involvement of client. One sorcerer is said to have brought 
death to a young man who stole coconuts on a plantation where the sorcerer was 
a watchman. The sorcerer is supposed to have caught the thief in the act several 
times, but the thief only laughed at him, and finally the sorcerer’s patience ran 
out. Another sorcerer is said to have been responsible for the death of two persons 
after one of them destroyed a fish net of the sorcerer and the other stole fish from 
a trap belonging to the sorcerer. 

Various analyses of sorcery and witchcraft have pointed out how beliefs in 
such phenomena provide outlets for aggression in a society.° In Philippine society, 
sorcerers may be scapegoats. This is illuminated by open acts of violence against 
those suspected of sorcery. For example, some years ago a man suspected of sorcery 
was shot at in a community near Sibulan. During the course of this study, a 
Manila newspaper carried a story reporting that in a community on Cebu, an 
island neighboring Negros, a woman suspected of performing sorcery had been 
killed and her husband and children injured when men threw a homemade explo- 
sive into her house because she was believed to have caused the illness of a son 
of one of the men.’ However, while sorcerers can be targets for displaced hostility, 
sorcerers also have their scapegoats in their clients’ enemies who “deserve” the 
punitive action of the sorcerer. 

Kluckhohn sees desire for power as an obvious stimulant for the practice of 
witchcraft among the Navaho.* A similar observation could be made regarding 
the performance of sorcery in Sibulan. Certainly display of power is an important 

6 Hallowell, 1940, pp. 399-407; Kluckhohn, 1944, pp. 45-72 passim; Wallace and Taylor, 


1950, p. 196. 
7 Manila Bulletin, Dec. 10, 1958, p. 1. 8 Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 47. 
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motif in the professional lore of sorcery. Thus, one of the informants who told 
me about his own sorcery, said that when young men first learn the techniques, 
they want to try them all the time: “they are very active in the beginning.” He 
also said that sorcerers sometimes practice against each other to test their power, 
and if one is winning, the other may have to suffer the humiliation of having to 
come to the victor to be cured of his illness. Interesting evidence about the im- 
.portance power can assume for the sorcerer was derived from interview situations 
with the same informant. Sometimes information about his sorcery was given 
to me alone, sometimes in the presence of one or two close friends of the inform- 
ant. The ambivalent nature of his behavior was apparent. At times he denied 
he knew how to practice sorcery at all, or he absolutely refused to talk about a 
particular case. On other occasions, information was given only with the greatest 
reluctance and indirection. And yet usually revelation would eventually out, and 
at times the informant would prod a friend to tell me how he witnessed the 
informant practice sorcery in a case that was successful, and then the informant 
would deny, with obvious pleasure, that he had played any part in the affair. The 
possible risks which such disclosures might have involved for him were not lost 
on the informant, and yet apparently he felt impelled to magnify the impression 
he made by revealing powers which transcended those ordinarily associated with 
mortals. 
SORCERY AND THE PERCEPTION OF ILLNESS 


Sibulan is not an area obsessed with sorcery. Many illnesses are regarded as 
only natural, biological malfunctions, due to such causes as change or irregularity 
in habits, or complications or relapses from previous ills. Numerous illnesses in 
this category have Visayan names. One also hears such terms as “malaria” or 
“TB,” but these are only borrowed labels, used appropriately or not, to designate 
syndromes that are almost never understood by the general public in terms of 
Western medical concepts. Most illnesses thought to have natural causes may be 
treated either by physicians or local healers, but people look to the latter to handle 
illnesses believed to be of supernatural provenance. If ailments do not respond to a 
physician’s care, frequently they are then felt by the patient to be supernatural. The 
causes of supernatural illnesses may be: ancestral spirits, who either because they 
feel neglected by their survivors or because they are too fond of their living de- 
scendants and try to maintain too close contact, bring sickness to their descendants; 
gaba, a kind of curse, not sent by anyone, but simply received as punishment for 
certain moral transgressions, especially disrespect for parents and other elders and 
abuse of natural resources; witchcraft, already mentioned earlier; actions of ing- 
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kantos unconnected with sorcery; and sorcery. Our interest here lies with factors 
involved in linking illnesses to sorcery. 

These factors must be examined in relation to the various roles of those view- 
ing the illness. It is possible that ascriptions of illness to sorcery by sorcerers, 
clients, victims, and other persons may in certain cases coincide, but because 
sorcery is covert, in other instances such interpretations may be mutually exclusive. 
At times, only the sorcerer, his client, and perhaps a few confidants may connect 
a specific illness with a ritual of the sorcerer; on other occasions, a man may fall 
ill, and he or others may impute this to sorcery when none was actually practiced 
against him. 

The importance of variant perspectives in sorcery cases is again shown in 
ethical judgments made about the victim. Such judgments are relative to the 
knowledge and needs of observers. We have previously discussed the theory that 
sorcery does not work against a man innocent in the pertinent case. This can be 
used as special moral justification by client and sorcerer. However, if the same 
principle is accepted in his case by the victim this means admission of guilt on his 
part. Such guilt may be felt, but from my observations, it is not expressed in 
overt behavior. Each informant who told me he had been victimized by sorcery 
traced this attack to a serious social disagreement, in which the informant was 
not culpable, and the enemy, who hired the sorcerer, was at fault. These interpre- 
tations reflect the fact that concepts of sorcery are elastic enough to permit the 
assumption on occasion that sorcery is a dangerous force not at all times subject 
to moral restraint (indicated not only by the attitudes of sorcery victims, but also 
by other data: for example, one sorcerer mentioned how another had mistakenly 
made an innocent woman sick; again, in power trials between sorcerers, apparently 
it is felt the issue is decided by prudence and virtuosity, rather than innocence). 
In Sibulan, the sorcerer gains by stressing the moral precision of his sorcery; 
the victim takes advantage of certain implicit cultural qualifications about this 
precision to defend his ego. As for more disinterested observers, if they think 
sorcery has been committed there is a strong tendency to believed the sorcerized 
person provoked the attack. Rumor about a sorcery case usually leads to specula- 
tion about the offense of the victim. However, such reactions by no means neces- 
sarily indicate approval of sorcery as proper punishment for the misdeed of the 
victim. 

In the case materials considered below, we will first discuss illnesses attributed 
to sorcery by sorcerers and clients, and then by victims. 

It has been noted that “If one grants the implicit assumptions, certain forms 
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of magic become self-validating.”® From the standpoint of sorcerer and client, 
in Sibulan this is most apparent in those types of sorcery considered in this paper, 
such as laga and sampal, in which the intended victim, perhaps a thief or vandal, 
may be unknown before sorcery is performed for vengeance. In such cases, once 
the sorcery ritual is done, the search for results by sorcerer and client can range 
freely until an appropriate victim is seen or heard about. The following is a case 
in point. 

A and an old friend of his from a nearby community on the island of Cebu were 
my informants. During the night of the annual fiesta in this community, A’s friend 
and his house guests had gone to bed late, and while they were asleep, a robber broke 
in and took a “Petromax” kerosene lamp, a revolver, and about 600 pesos belonging to 
one of the guests. The robber escaped undetected. Two days after the robbery, A ar- 
rived in the community in response to a request from his friend. Once there, A took 
a piece of the purse from which the money had been stolen, with the “fingerprints” 
of the thief on it, and used it in performing laga. Two days later, A took a bus to a 
town in northern Cebu where he has a first cousin. After arriving, A found out 
during a conversation with his cousin that a man suspected of being a thief was seri- 
ously ill in his house nearby. A went there, and he saw a “Petromax” lamp. He did 
not see a revolver, and he felt that the “money was all gone.” A described the symptoms 
of the sick man as “a swollen stomach and turning black all over.” Soon afterward, 
the man died, and both A and his friend assumed that this was the robber who had 
suffered the retribution of A’s sorcery. In talking about how he had found out who 
the victim was, A said he did not know why he had decided to go by bus to the town in 
north Cebu, but “it must have been God’s will.” 


This kind of opportunity for virtually random association between sorcery 
and victim is not possible when the sorcerer and client know who the intended 
victim is to be before the sorcery is done. Under such circumstances, the validity 
of sorcery is much more severely tested. This “empirical” strain on the system is 
offset by rationalizations for failure discussed earlier in the paper. Furthermore, 
apparently there are times when sorcery is practiced against someone identified in 
advance, and subsequently the victim does become ill. For example, an informant 
told me that a number of years before he had hired a sorcerer against a man who 
was threatening to dispossess him of land. According to the informant, three days 
after the sorcerer took the case, the marked man fell ill with stomach pains and 
hemorrhaging, and three days after that he died. 

In some cases when sorcery is practiced against someone who then becomes 
ill, there is a possibility that the health of the “victim” could have been unfavorably 
affected by his having information, prior to his illness, about the sorcery plot 


9 Rosenthal and Siegel, 1959, p. 156. 
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against him.’® While sorcery in Sibulan is supposedly secret, word of a threat 
may reach an intended victim, or one who believes he is, even if no sorcery is 
actually practiced against him. In some instances, such information presumably 
might lead to adverse psychosomatic results, a natural effect that could be attibuted 
to a supernatural cause. To illustrate the type of situation in which such a possi- 
bility arises, an informant heard that a man with whom he had difficulty over 
land had hired someone to sorcerize him. The informant said that shortly after 
this he began to have spells of “uneasiness,” and two weeks later he became ill 
with chills, fever, and headache. A malaria victim previously, he had not had an 
attack for twelve years. Now, with chills and fever again, he went to a physician 
who gave him an injection, after which he felt “even more uneasy.”** Finally, 
he visited a local healer who treated him with a special oil for supernatural ail- 
ments. The informant said that after this he “felt easier” right away, and follow- 
ing three days of treatment his symptoms disappeared. The medicine man diag- 
nosed the cause of illness as a combination of laga and paktol sorcery. 

Hostility, real or imagined, against a potential victim of sorcery may fore- 
shadow his illness, or may be looked upon as an explanation of the illness once 
the victim is stricken. In any case, suspicion of sorcery is always linked to concep- 
tions about social enmity incurred by the victim. In the diagnosis of sorcery 
illness, therefore, both physical and social symptoms are cues, and they interplay 
in what observers see. Relating these symptoms to sorcery is often a complex inter- 
communicative process involving the patient, native medical personnel, and other 
observers. This is illustrated in the case cited below, in which an extrordinary 
symptom of the patient was accommodated to traditional views by interpreting it 
as the bizarre product of a familiar form of sorcery: 


On Aug. 21, 1955, B began frequently to vomit, and her stomach felt very painful. 
She had stopped menstruating by this time. When vomiting and pain continued, she 
was taken to the Provincial Hospital, where she remained for two weeks, and was 
treated with injections and tablets. After two weeks, B felt no better, and while the 
hospital was reluctant to release her, she forced her husband to bring her home so she 
could get a medicine man. B’s brother went to a medicine man in Dumaguete, and when 
the medicine man heard about the case, he performed a tigi, a term applied to a num- 
ber of procedures used to get supernatural guidance in making decisions. In this tigi, 
the medicine man, in a fairly dark room, took a full glass of water, put a flat plate on 





10 For a medical interpretation of how individuals aware of sorcery threats or other forms 
of magical menace to themselves can suffer certain kinds of psychosomatic damage and death 
under such stress, see Cannon, 1942. 

11 This reflects the widespread belief that not only are physicians ineffective against super- 
natural ailments, but their treatments may exacerbate such ailments: 
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top of it, inverted the glass, and placed another plate on top of it. Lighted candles 
were placed on either side of the glass. He then asked B’s brother to see if he could 
find the image of anyone in the glass. (This “projective test” is one of the ways of 
identifying the enemy of the victim in a sorcery case.) B’s brother looked in the glass 
and saw the face of a second cousin involved in a serious dispute over land ownership 
with B. (When I asked another informant who used this kind of tigi about the clarity 
of such images, he compared them to a photographic negative.) After the tigi, the 
medicine man visited B and said she had been “attacked by a supernatural idea.” He 
gave her some powder to be put in water and taken until the sickness was cured, and 
for more than a month she took the medicine, with her nausea and pain gradually 
subsiding. However, her abdomen was swelling, and she began to discharge blood 
vaginally. At this point, the patient secured another medicine man, who used a iorm 
of treatment called bulobulo, in which the pactitioner blows through a bamboo tube 
into a glass of water held over the patient, and if the illness is supernatural, vegetable 
or animal matter appears in the water “extracted” from the patient. In this instance, 
a bumble bee, known as a barang insect, was found in the water. B’s abdomen con- 
tinued to swell, and finally it was assumed she was pregnant. On November 1, she felt 
she was having labor pains, and a local midwife was sent for. But after the midwife 
came, instead of having a child, the patient began to vaginally expel what was de- 
scribed by the midwife as clusters of “shiny eggs.” The midwife, who also was experi- 
enced in treating sorcery cases, believed that these were the eggs of the barang insect 
previously removed from the patient. These “eggs” were burned with oil specially 
prepared for treatment of supernatural illnesses. The patient continued to have slight 
bleeding for several months, but she finally felt completely recovered. Both she and 
her husband believe that the cousin whose image appeared in the glass hired the 
sorcerer responsible for B’s illness. B and this cousin no longer speak; if they meet, 
each spits after the other has passed. 

A physician with whom I later discussed B’s symptoms believed the patient may 
have suffered from hydatitiform mole.!* 


Certain physical symptoms are more likely to be blamed on sorcery than others. 
This is especially true of swelling, particularly abdominal enlargement, since three 
of the most important types of sorcery, barang, laga, and sampal, may produce 
this. A physician in Dumaguete observed that, on the basis of his experience in the 
area, among diseases involving abdominal swelling which might be attributed to 
sorcery were included: cancer of the liver or any abdominal tumor, portal cirrhosis, 





12 The following are excerpts from a description of hydatitiform mole in Lull and Kim- 
brough, 1953, pp. 265-266: “Hydatitiform, hydropic or vesicular degeneration of the chorion con- 
stitutes a tumor of the fetal membranes characterized by proliferation and cystic degeneration 
of chorionic villi and an increase of the syncytium. The tumor resembles a bunch of grapes of 
irregular size and shape. . . . Three fairly common symptoms of mole are uterine bleeding, pain 
and excessive nausea and vomiting. . . . In the majority of cases the patient considers herself 
normally pregnant until she begins to have abnormal bleeding. The diagnosis is rarely made until 
the patient herself observes the passage of typical grapelike vesicles.” 
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ovarian cysts, and peritonitis. The mayor mentioned above, who was reported to 
have been a victim of sorcery, was treated by this physician who said the mayor had 
an advanced cancer of the liver, and finally grasping at any hope, went to a medi- 
cine man on the nearby island of Siquijor, famous for sorcery and miraculous 
healers, thereby giving credence to rumors about sorcery in his case. 

While swelling is probably the most important symptom of sorcery, it is by 
no means the only one, since various types of sorcery can engender bleeding, vomit- 
ing, fever, head and body pain, constriction, respiratory difficulties, and even novel 
symptoms such as those discussed in the case of B, and any of these conditions 
in itself may be sufficient to indicate sorcery. Furthermore, to give even greater 
flexibility to diagnosis, especially where the sorcerer is concerned, there are types 
of sorcery, not as well known as those already referred to, in which responsibility 
for the misfortune of the victim is turned completely over to an ingkanto, without 
direction as to specific ailments by the sorcerer, who simply requests the spirit 
to do his worst. If the ingkanto accepts this petition, an unpredictable illness or 
accident will befall the victim. 

With the symptoms of sorcery variable, and alternative explanations for illness 
available, social factors assume critical importance in the perception of sorcery 
illnesses. The causes of natural ailments are regarded as socially neutral, with no 
human or supernatural intelligence directed against the patient. Ancestor spirits 
and ingkantos, which can cause illness, are supernaturals, and with the exception 
of ingkantos involved in sorcery, are not ordinarily concerned with antagonisms 
between humans. The curse, gaba, now appears to be an infrequent explanation of 
illness in Sibulan; I only heard of one case, involving a mother and her unfilial son. 
Witches, another source of illness, appear in human guise, and can be involved in 
social disputes, with dangerous consequences to their protagonists. However, while 
sorcery is always the product of social hostility, this is not true of witchcraft, 
which is a more wanton power, and sometimes even brings sickness when this is 
not the intention of the witch. In Sibulan, witches are often anonymous, appearing 
in animal or monstrous form, or as strangers, who in chance encounters cause 
trouble. Only three known individuals were reported to me as witches, yet this was 
a question pursued actively in research. On the other hand, a total of eighteen 
reputed sorcerers and clients was mentioned, reflecting the greater extent to which 
specific social antagonisms are associated with sorcery. 


SORCERY AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Thus far we have been considering social antagonisms in their immediate con- 
nection with the perception of sorcery illnesses. Now we want to broaden our view 
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and examine the pattern of these discords and their relation to problems of social 
control in the area. 

Of the twenty-two sorcery cases whose social causes were discussed with me, 
twelve involved disputes over land ownership or use; among the other ten, the 
issues were miscellaneous, including theft, vandalism, political competition, dif- 
culties of a shopkeeper with customers and suppliers, adultery, and a rejected suit 
in courtship. It is the land disputes which draw our attention here. 

The importance of land problems as a source of social stress has been empha- 
sized in studies of the Philippines.** When the United States took over control 
of the islands from Spain, it is estimated that 400,000 Filipino farmers were with- 
out land titles, records about titles which had been issued were incomplete, and 
land surveys supporting titles were not accurate.'* In Spencer’s view, neither the 
United States, nor the Philippine government since independence, has imple- 
mented an effective land policy in the islands.’® At present, there are no titles for 
most farm lands in the Philippines.*® Occupation of land is usually validated by 
tax receipts, and increasingly occupation is regarded as the legal basis for land 
claims.** 

In Sibulan, there has been a cadastre; the government has had the land sur- 
veyed, claimed it, and now requires validation of individual claims before title is 
given. Yet many continue to “own” land, basing their claim only on possession, 
and the government permits this. Under these conditions, when land is sold, the 
transaction may be filed with the Register of Deeds of the province; it may be 
notarized without formal registration; or there simply may be a signed agreement 
between buyer and seller. In these circumstances, tenure claims at times are so 
complex and vague that fraud is encouraged. However, whether conscious decep- 
tion is involved or not, the informal or indefinite character of many claims is 


conducive to misunderstandings. 


This is illustrated in the previously discussed case of B, who felt she had been 
sorcerized because of a dispute with her second cousin, C, over land ownership. Accord- 
ing to B, the land in question was purchased by her father from two brothers who 
owned it jointly. One of the brothers signed a receipt for the transfer; the other, C’s 
father, did not. He was very ill at the time, and only asked part payment, with the 
understanding that the rest of the money would be used to finance his funeral, and his 
daughter and heir, C, then only three or four years old, would sign the receipt when 
she came of legal age. C’s father died the next year. B’s father paid for the funeral 

13 See for example Spencer, 1954, p. 112; Hart, 1954, p. 478. 
14 Pelzer, 1945, p. 89. 16 Cutshall, 1952, p. 36. 
15 Spencer, 1954, p. 120. 17 Spencer, 1954, p. 119. 
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of his cousin, but later when C reached legal age, she would not sign the receipt 
waiving her right to her father’s original share of the land. When I checked with C, 
she said she did not believe her father ever made an agreement with B’s father forfeit- 
ing her right to the land. 


If a serious disagreement arises over land, there is often reluctance to take 
the case to court because of the costs, and also, in some instances, due to the 
wariness of villagers about getting involved with the formal, impersonal legal 
institutions of the state.'® 

Even if a land case is taken to court, there is no assurance that the litigants will 
consider the matter settled after judgment is rendered. In two sorcery cases I 
knew of involving land disputes, the illness of the victim developed some time after 
the decision of the court. 


In her study of sorcery, Whiting investigated the importance of sorcery in 
societies with codrdinate and superordinate social controls.'* In the former, there 
is no established individual or group authority to settle disputes or punish offend- 
ers, and retaliation by peers is the main means of social control; in the latter, cer- 
tain individuals are vested with the authority to settle disputes and enforce punish- 
ment.”” It was Whiting’s hypothesis that sorcery, as a practice associated with 
retaliation, was more likely to be important in societies with codrdinate rather than 
superordinate social control.** In testing this hypothesis in fifty societies, Whiting 
found high coefficients of correlation between the importance of sorcery and 
codrdinate controls, and the unimportance of sorcery and superordinate controls.” 

As an area where sorcery is significant and superordinate social controls exist, 
Sibulan may help illuminate exceptions to Whiting’s thesis. The problem requires 
a shift in emphasis from social structure to process. 

With reference to the land disputes which occupy us in this part of the paper, 
Sibulan, as part of a nation-state, is subject to formal legal controls over land 
problems. Yet, these controls are only partially effective, and they do not com- 
mand in many situations where in theory they should. Thus, while formally 
Sibulan is under superordinate authority, in practice conflicting interests over land 





18 On this point, comments in the study by Pal (1956, p. 424) of a Visayan community in 
Leyte are instructive: “In the concept of the barrio people, ‘leaders (partisan) are good if they 
put joints in the law in order to make it flexible; eyes to the law with which each person can be 
judged on his unique merits; ears to the law which will enable it to hear the cries of the wife and 
children of the person who is to be punished by the law; and a heart to the law which will enable 
it to feel the anxieties and sorrows of the persons who are castigated.’ In other words, they want 
the law to be ‘humanized’.” 

19 Whiting, 1950. 21 Idem, pp. 82-83. 

20 Idem, p. 82. 22 Idem, p. 87. 
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are freer from external institutionalized controls than might be expected, and in 
these disputes sorcery may be practiced or suspected. This indicates that if sorcery 
is an important instrument of codrdinate social control,” it also can be a signifi- 
cant index of the inadequacy of superordinate control. 

In Sibulan, sorcery is associated with limitations of other mechanisms of social 
control besides those of the state. This is most apparent in the area of kinship. 
Land problems often involve inheritance disputes between relatives, and in these 
circumstances, kinship ties are sometimes placed under greater strain than they 
can withstand. Hart wrote that in the southern Negros community he studied 
land disputes “often rend the strong web of kinship,”** and in the “Dumaguete 
trade area,” which includes Sibulan, Polson and Pal found: “Many brothers and 
sisters who cannot agree on the division of their land inheritance prefer to lose 
their goodwill relationships rather than their small share of the inheritance.”** 
In seven of the twelve sorcery cases involving land disputes mentioned in this study, 
the victim and client were said to have been relatives. 

In serious land disagreements where means of orderly social control are 
inoperative or ineffective, there may be open resort to force. During the period 
of this study, a man was in the provincial jail in Dumaguete for assault with intent 
to kill a neighbor in a land dispute; interestingly enough, the neighbor was said 
to have threatened to sorcerize the jailed man. However, while violence brings 
police action because of the state’s legal monopoly on the overt and direct use of 
force, the employment of covert and indirect force is another matter. In the words 
of an informant: “In land troubles, some people think it is a good idea to turn 
to that [sorcery]—it eliminates the expense of a lawyer, and it eliminates your 
enemy. Then the only enemy you have is God.” 

Views such as this are more than exotic manifestations of a lingering folk tradi- 
tion; they also have contemporary sociopolitical significance, indicating, at the local 
level, limitations of the nation-state. 
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CHANGES IN BLACK CARIB KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 
NANCIE L. SOLIEN 


LACK CARIB kinship terminology has been undergoing rapid change in the 
past two generations, and at different rates in various parts of their territory. 
As a result one finds a vast number of terms presently in use, and it is difficult to 
describe the systems without making numerous qualifications regarding the usage 
of almost every term. In the charts which accompany the text I have attempted 
to show the three different patterns which may be discerned through the apparent 
confusion. These have been labeled “Traditional,” “Transitional,” and “Modern,” 
thus implying a sequence through time. 

These patterns have been constructed from the information collected while 
doing field work among the Black Carib in Central America from July 1956 to 
July 1957. Most of the data are from Livingston, Guatemala—the center of field 
operations. Genealogies were also collected from Stann Creek, British Honduras, 
to Trujillo, Honduras, which is the effective extent of the Black Carib settlement 
today. A total of fifteen towns and villages were surveyed as to kinship terms and 
their usages. In addition to genealogies and direct observation older informants 
were questioned as to former practices. 

In some instances the direction of change is not too difficult to determine accu- 
rately. For example, we may safely assume that Spanish terms are newer than those 
in the Carib language itself. For other reconstructions, comparisons are possible 
with Taylor’s work,’ which was done nine years before mine. It should also be 
noted that the three charts represent regional differences to some degree. The 
traditional forms are still found primarily in Honduras, whereas as one moves to 
the north the transitional and modern forms are increasingly more frequent. This 
fact corresponds to differences in other aspects of culture among the three regions. 
In general it appears that acculturation to Western civilization has been more 
intensive in the north. 

Terms of Address. Although the members of the household may be linked 
together by various kinship ties, or by none at all, the relationships, nevertheless, 
are structured as though the unit were equivalent to the elementary, or nuclear, 
family. The terms for address, though based on those for reference, are fewer, far 
less specific, and show greater variation than those for reference. Terminology 
and behavior toward persons who, though outside of the household, are apt at 


1 Taylor, 1951. 
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any time to become part of the group is the same as though they were actually 
part of the group. 

Thus, females of the first ascending generation within the group, or mother’s 
sisters living outside the group, are addressed as “mama.” This term is also usually 
extended to the mother’s mother, who in many cases actually raises the child, and 
at any rate is most usually a member of the child’s household group. Men of the 
household group, including mother’s brothers, are generally called “papa.” These 
may include besides mother’s brother, husband of the mother, husbands of any of 
the mother’s sisters who may be living there, and mother’s father. Mother’s brothers 
living outside of the group may be addressed by the Carib term, ydo.’ All children 
within the household group tend to address each other by the appropriate sibling 
term, regardless of actual relationship. This usage is extended in general to all 
cousins outside the group, but there are some exceptions. 

The children of mother’s brothers are sometimes addressed with the traditional 
terms for cross-cousin, but these terms only apply today between cousins of the 
same sex; cousins of the opposite sex address each other as siblings. Interestingly 
enough, the terms for cross-cousin are no longer applied to children of the father’s 
sister. These children are so rarely members of the same household group that 
behavior and terminology for them tend to be determined by the kinship patterns 
appropriate for members outside the household group, to be discussed below. 

Terms of address for members of the society outside the household group 
differ in a few important respects. Here, all males of the ascending generations 
are addressed as ydo or the Spanish tio by both male and female Ego. However, 
this usage is generally determined more by relative age than by actual differences 
in generation, much less actual genealogical relationship. The term implies respect 
toward an elder person, plus a certain amount of easy familiarity. Females of the 
ascending generations are addressed as nofuri or Spanish tia, which implies the 
same sort of relationship. Thus, most of the children addressed me as néfuri, but 
not until they had become accustomed to my presence and felt at ease with me. 
The reciprocal term in these relationships may be nirdo (my child) if the difference 
in age is very great, or nami (younger sibling) if the younger person is an adult. 
However, more commonly today the first name of the younger person or numdda 
(my friend) is used. 

Persons who occupy a similar status in respect to relative age and generation 
use words derived from those used for siblings, but with certain differences. Thus, 
men may address women as nitu, which is the word they use for elder sister within 


2 The phonetic system used for recording terms in the Carib language is essentially that of 
Pike (1947, p. 255). 
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the household group. This word is used even if the woman is actually somewhat 
younger than the man addressed. For example, most men between the ages of 
twenty and forty addressed me as nitu, to which I replied ndti, the appropriate 
term for women to use for men of approximately their own age. This again is the 
word actually used for elder brother by the women, and implies friendship and 
respect. Within the household group there are reciprocal terms used by the younger 
person which differ from these and which reflect a different pattern of behavior 
involving protection, authority, and affection. 

However, since these terms imply a relationship which would exclude the pos- 
sibility of sexual union due to incest taboos, they are not used consistently between 
all men and all women of similar ages. Rather, they are used only when no sexual 
relationship is possible or intended, and are discarded if and when such a relation- 
ship is likely. They may be deliberately used by individuals if they wish to dis- 
courage such a relationship. Taylor mentions an informant who stated that he 
found it distinctly chilling to be called nati by a woman with whom he was trying 
to flirt.* 

In affinal relationships a woman uses the term nigatu for any other female 
married to one of her real or classificatory brothers, as well as for sisters, real or 
classificatory, of her spouse. For men whom her husband calls brother she uses 
nuguno, and for husbands of her sisters nibému. Men use nugifia for sisters of 
their spouse, nibamu for their sisters’ husbands and also for the brothers of their 
wives.* 

The terms nigatu and nibdmu are especially interesting because they were for- 
merly used for cross-cousins, as well as for the affinal relationships described 
above, thus probably reflecting the former existence of cross-cousin marriage. These 
words ate now seldom used in address for cousins except for children of the 
mother’s brother. Thus, a mother’s brother’s daughter may be addressed nigatu 
by a woman, but nitu (sister) by a man. A mother’s brother’s son is addressed 
nibamu by a man, and namiile (little brother) or ndti (elder brother) by a woman. 
The usage of sibling terms by cousins of opposite sex may perhaps be interpreted 
by the present taboo on marriage between cousins. 

Anyone standing in the relationship of a mother to a spouse is called niménodi 
by both sexes, or the women may use an alternate term, nagtiru. Spouse’s father is 
termed nimediuriuru by both sexes. All children related to an individual affinally 
are called nirdo (my child), or, more usually, by their given name. 





3 Taylor, 1951, p. 87. 
4 Taylor (1951, p. 83) considers the terms nugtifio and nugtifia to have been borrowed from 
the Spanish cufiado (brother-in-law) and curiada (sister-in-law) . 
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Terms of address for members of one’s kindred apart from the close relation- 
ships already discussed follow the Hawaiian pattern. All persons in the second 
ascending generation are either ndruguti (grandfather) or nagéto (grandmother) . 
Those in the first ascending generation are ydo (males) or néfuri (females), and 
those in one’s own generation are as siblings, except for the occasional use of 
nigatu by females for female cross-cousins. In the first descending generation all 
persons are nirdo (my child) and in the second descending generation nibari 
(grandchild). Niytina (great-grandparent) is used for both males and females of 
the third ascending generation, and the reciprocal for this term is nilawa (great- 
grandchild). 

Within the kindred itself there tends to be a division into what are termed 
“mother’s relatives” (tidtiheyu miiguchu) and “father’s relatives” (lidtiheyu 
ntguchi). In general, relationships stemming from one’s mother tend to be stronger 
at all levels, and cover a wider span. Exact relationships within each of these 
groups may be unknown, especially those on the father’s side. Very often my 
principal informant would address a person with a kinship term, and upon being 
questioned would say, “Oh, that’s a relative of my father.” When I would ask, 
“What relative?” she would admit she did not know exactly, though she some- 
times could elucidate the matter a little further by saying, “A cousin of my father.” 

However, in the case of mother’s relatives, she could often say, “My mother’s 
mother and her grandmother were two sisters,” etc. Yet very often this informant, 
aged thirty, had to inquire of her mother as to this exact relationship. Since chil- 
dren tend to live with their mother or relatives of their mother and often see little, 
if anything, of their father, it is obvious that they have much more opportunity 
and necessity for learning genealogies in that direction. Father’s relatives they 
learn to recognize formally when they see them in the streets, or on occasional visits 
to their houses, but they are usually then just told, “This is your father’s relative. 
Call him yao.” 

In collecting genealogies, I found great variation from person to person in the 
number of relatives whose names they could actually state. Nearly everyone can 
give lineals and collaterals on both sides up to and including the second ascending 
generation, but sometimes even these were only on the mother’s side. A few older 
persons could give lineals up to the fourth ascending generation, but often again 
these were only on the mother’s side. Between this minimum and maximum there 
was tremendous variation among informants depending on their age, whether or 
not the relatives were still living or had been living within their life-time, the com- 
position of the household groups within which they had lived, and the importance 
of the ancestor rituals to that particular family. 
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Taylor has described these rituals® and elsewhere I have discussed them in 
relation to their importance in reinforcing the solidarity of the nonunilineal de- 
scent group.® Lineal ancestors are the only ones of importance in establishing one’s 
rights in any given descent group. It is therefore not surprising that they should 
be remembered to the exclusion of collaterals. 

Terms of Reference. Terms of reference, as mentioned above, are far more 
specific and numerous than those of address. There is also more agreement among 
individuals as to their usage. Still, there are many alternates for different terms, 
usually because some terms have become obsolete except under very unusual con- 
ditions or have been adopted from the Spanish or English. As may be seen in 
the accompanying diagram of the modern reference terminology (Fig. 3), the 
system of reference terms falls into a variation of the classical Hawaiian system. 
This classification is based primarily on the cousin terms plus the existence of 
bilateral descent, following Murdock.” Even here there is an exception in that 
the term for mothers’ brother’s child of same sex as speaker is still frequently 
referred to by a distinct term, though all other cousins are referred to as siblings.® 

In the first ascending generation lineal relatives are separated from collaterals 
in reference, though not in address, as explained above. The words ntiguci and 
nugucu are never used except when referring to Ego’s own biological mother and 
father; and though rarely used in address, here too they are limited to these rela- 
tives. Informants tell me that all the terms of reference may be used as terms of 
address, but observation showed that they actually are seldom used. At the present 
time the terms of address have changed so much that we actually find two different 
systems when analyzing the terms of reference and address. 

In Guatemala and in British Honduras, but not in Honduras, there is a definite 
tendency to lump the mother’s sister with the father’s sister, and the mother’s 
brother with the father’s brother. However, Taylor, studying nine years ago in 
British Honduras, reported separate terms for these relatives at that time.” I 
therefore assume that the tendency to merge these relatives terminologically is 
fairly recent. However, one fact contradictory to this assumption must be men- 
tioned. In Livingston, Guatemala, few informants, regardless of age, remembered 





5 Taylor, 1951. 

6 Solien, 1959, pp. 580-581. 

7 Murdock, 1949, p. 224. 

8 Even Murdock’s new classification gives us no category for this type of usage. He bases 
his classification on terms used by males for female cousins in the event that the pattern differs 
by sex of cousins of speaker (Murdock, 1957, p. 672). In this case, the Carib pattern is still 
Hawaiian. 

9 Taylor, 1951, p. 76. 
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the old distinction between ntigucihaia (FaBr) and niydwudite (MoBr), or be- 
tween ntigucuhaia (MoSi) and nofuri (FaSi). Most of them insisted that the 
nugucihaia and ntigucuhaia terms referred only to stepfather and stepmother. Ac- 
cording to informants it was customary in the past for a widowed woman to be 
taken as a wife by one of her husband’s brothers. Conversely, a man whose wife 
had died took one of her unmarried sisters as a partner. In a system with such rules 
of secondary marriage mother’s sister might well become one’s stepmother and 
father’s brother one’s stepfather. Although such marriages do take place occasion- 
ally today, there is no attitude that they are obligatory nor indeed, especially de- 
sirable. The fact that the old terminology for these relatives has been almost 
forgotten would indicate that the change in behavior took place about two or three 
generations ago. 

In the second ascending generation all males are merged with the term 
naruguti and all females with the term nagoto, which could be translated grand- 
father and grandmother respectively. 

In the first descending generation, all persons are referred to as nirdo (my 
child) , and in the second descending generation as nibari (my grandchild). 

The cousin terms differ somewhat between the northern and southern areas, 
as noted before. Parallel cousins are in both instances referred to and addressed 
as siblings, as are cross-cousins (with the exception previously noted) in Guatemala 
and British Honduras. However, in Honduras the word nibdmu is used by a male 
in referring to his male cross-cousins, while niyuriri is used for his female cross- 
cousins. In Guatemala and British Honduras the latter term seems to be entirely 
obsolete, sibling terms being used exclusively. Although, as noted before, the 
term nibdmu is still used between cross-cousins of the same sex, some informants 
in British Honduras say it sounds “funny.” One informant, aged sixty, told me 
that this term really meant brother-in-law. He said that in his youth his father had 
used this term for some of his cousins, but that he (the son) had corrected him 
on the usage. 

Similarly, the women’s terms ntiguriri (male cross-cousin) and nigatu (female 
cross-cousin) are still used in Honduras, but rarely in Guatemala or British Hon- 
duras. The former term is entirely forgotten and obsolete, the latter term being 
retained with the primary meaning “sister-in-law” (woman speaking), but also 
used by some women for their female cross-cousins. 

As we have seen, the terms used for affinals today reflect the former existence 
of cross-cousin marriage. This is also true of the terms used in Honduras for 
spouse’s mother and spouse’s father. The terms of reference are the same in both 
areas—nimedtimuru (spouse’s father), niménodi (spouse’s mother, man speak- 
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ing) and nagtiru (spouse’s mother, female speaking). However, in Honduras, the 
terms of address are ydo (spouse’s father) , which is the identical term for mother’s 
brother, and néfuri (spouse’s mother) , which also means father’s sister. The latter 
usages are entirely obsolete in Guatemala and British Honduras. 

Brother’s wife (male speaking) is nardniyu in both areas, and brother’s wife 
(female speaking) is nigatu. Sister’s husband (male speaking) is nibému and 
sister’s husband (female speaking) is nanire in both areas. The terms of reference 
for siblings’ children show some confusion, and do not seem entirely logical. The 
most usual term of address, as described above, shows the Hawaiian tendency 
to lump these with own children under the term nirdo. The reference terms appear 
to be more ancient. For example, the word nibase is said to be used by a woman 
for her sister’s daughter, brother’s daughter, and sister’s son, while nibdédumu 
is used to indicate brother’s son. 

In the men’s language, the word nirdohaia is used to indicate brother’s son and 
brother’s daughter, while sister’s son is referted to as ninibu and sister’s daughter 
as nibase. 

It was impossible to obtain absolute agreement on these terms, and those indi- 
cated above represent the terms most often given for each relationship. These terms 
also agree with those given by Taylor except for two instances. He gives nirdohaia 
as being used by the women to indicate sister’s son and sister’s daughter,’ while 
my informants most often gave nibase. With his usage, nirdohaia would mean 
“child of my sibling of same sex,” while nibase would mean “daughter of my 
sibling of opposite sex.” I must emphasize again that there was no absolute agree- 
ment on any of these terms, either in Honduras or in the northern area. Most 
informants did not know what terms they should use, in which case they often 
might dig a word out of their memories and swear that that was the “historical” 
term. All of this would indicate to me that these terms have not been used in some 
time. 

The compadrazgo exists among the predominantly Catholic Caribs, but in a 
different form from that found among the Indian and Ladino elements of the 
country. Compadres and comadres are almost always sought among consanguineal 
or affinal relatives of the child. The attempt to secure a compadre of a higher social 
standing than the family in question seems to be rare or lacking entirely. The 
madrina and padrino look upon their godchild with affection, usually giving him 
gifts on his birthdays and at Christmas, and quite often presenting him with bits 
of candy or pennies on chance meetings. If the parents die or are otherwise unable 
to care for the child, he will be taken in by the closest female relative of the 


"10 Idem, p. 77. 
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mother, as mentioned above. Since the godparents are usually chosen from among 
the close relatives anyway, this may amount to a double obligation on the part of 
the guardian to care for the child. 

The relationship between comadres is a social bond similar to that between 
sisters. Indeed, since the two women may already be related to each other as classi- 
ficatory sisters, it is difficult to determine whether the new relationship actually 
creates a closer bond or is the result of an already close bond. 

Compadres may be the husbands of the women chosen as comadres, relatives 
of the father of the child, or more frequently perhaps, the closest friend of the 
father. Their attitude toward their godchild is similar to that shown by the 
madrina, but since they see the child less frequently, they tend to make more of 
the child when they do come into contact with him. They will take time to play 
with the child, give him pennies or nickels, and later on perhaps take him on trips 
(if the child is male). This whole relationship is similar to that expressed toward 
any related child, but is perhaps stronger, the godchild being thought of as some- 
what “special.” 


I have showed that at point after point in the social system of the Black Carib 
the maternal kin of an individual are of far greater importance than the paternal, 
in spite of the fact that kinship reckoning is bilateral. In examining the system 


of terminology, including both terms of address and terms of reference, it appears 
that the terms are identical for both father’s relatives and mother’s relatives. Yet 
functionally speaking, the fact remains that the group lumped together as father’s 
relatives in the minds of the Caribs is of far less importance, and indeed may often 
never even be known by the individual. How, then, can we explain this system in 
relation to the other social facts of present-day Black Carib culture? 

There are at least two dimensions with which we must grapple in attempting 
any explanation of the kinship system. The first is the dimension dealing with 
changes in the reference terminology in regard to the dichotomy between lineals 
and collaterals. The second covers the distinction made between father’s relatives 
and mother’s relatives. This is another aspect of the distinction between the house- 
hold group and relatives outside of that group. These two dimensions have to do 
with lineality or descent on one hand and residence on the other. In this society 
we may look at these two dimensions as cutting across each other and providing a 
source of conflict in the determination of terms. In other words, although in many 
societies the two aspects of residence and descent work along the same lines in 
determining terminology, here they pull against each other. This, I believe, is 
related to the marginal position of the group in relation to Western society, and 
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to the fact that Carib society exists on two levels—the ethnic and the Western. In 
this case, the dimension of lineality is primarily influenced by the Western institu- 
tions, values, etc., and that of residence by the smaller, strictly Carib society, al- 
though of course this too is related to the economic situation determined by West- 
ern culture. 

In discussing terminological changes I must emphasize again that at the present 
time there is a vast amount of variation in usage, with many alternate terms being 
employed. Part of this is due to the use of a second language—either Spanish or 
English—and the consequent use of kin terms in this second language. These tend 
to be used in the same way that the nationals of the country use the terms—in each 
case according to lineal pattern. Secondly, we must not forget the tremendous 
variation in residence type and changes in composition which may occur in the 
residential group of a given person at different times in his life. If residence is 
of prime importance in determining kinship terms,”’ then we would expect, in a 
society which has no one single type of residence or even a single pattern through 
which all or most families move, that there would be a certain amount of variation 
in terminology.’* As has been pointed out, there is also some difference in usage 
according to area in which the various groups of Caribs are living. The Caribs in 
Honduras apparently use older patterns of terminology than do those in the 
north. It is very possible that the residential picture is also different there. Unfortu- 
nately, no statistical material was gathered in towns other than Livingston, Guate- 
mala, and the claim that a similar system of household types exists in other areas 
is based upon an accumulation of data gathered by questioning and observation 
of a few families in each town. Obviously, more work needs to be done in the area 
before we can suggest possible causal factors. 

In viewing the total situation regarding kinship terminology, I have been able 
to trace two changes which have occurred in recent years. The first change is that 
which brought about what I have termed the “Transitional System” from the 
“Traditional System.” The primary changes here were in the first ascending and 
Ego’s own generations. In the first of these, the terms shifted from bifurcate- 
merging to lineal, and the cousin terms from Iroquois to Hawaiian. (One excep- 
tion is mother’s brother’s child, same sex, as noted before.) The next series of 
changes brought about the “Modern System,” which is lineal in first ascending 
and Ego’s own generations and Hawaiian in all other generations. 

Note that these changes above are in the system of reference only. The system 

11 Lowie, 1920, p. 164; Titiev, 1943; Murdock, 1949, p. 202. 


12 For description of this type of residential pattern see Clarke, 1957; Henriques, 1953; 
Smith, 1956. 
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of address is quite different throughout, and contains far more variations. Nat- 
urally, it was impossible to check by actual observation informants’ statements 
as to previously existing systems of address. Another factor to be taken into 
account is that in this society, and I suspect in many others, one might speak of 
two systems of address—the ideal and that actually used. I found numerous dis- 
crepancies between what informants told me they were “supposed” to call a person 
and what they actually did call him. In general, changes in the system of address 
coincide with those described in the system of reference, but only in the ideal sys- 
tem of address. Actually, I found that within the household group the terms used 
followed the pattern which I have indicated on the chart labeled “Modern System- 
Address.” Note that here the term “papa” is applied to own father, mother’s 
father, mother’s husband, mother’s sister’s husband, and even mother’s brother, if 
the person to whom it is applied is living or has been living in Ego’s household 
group. In other words, the term “papa” should perhaps best be translated, “male 
of an ascending generation living in my household group.” The same thing is true 
of the term “mama,” and of sibling terms which are used for all persons of Ego’s 
own generation living within the household group. 

Another type of kinship behavior which can be viewed as a functional result 
of certain aspects of the household organization is the use of teknonymy. This is 
most often used in referring to men who have affinal connections within the house- 
hold group. Thus, a man will be referred to as miguci Martin, “The father of 
Martin.” In households where each child may have a different father, and where 
these fathers are probably not present, the importance of these men to the group 
is strictly in terms of their relationship to these children, and through them, to the 
entire group. Absent fathers may or may not be contributing to the support of 
their children, and in any case as individuals they are rather unimportant outside 
of providing legitimacy for their children. 

In order to give a complete picture of present-day changes in the kinship sys- 
tem I should also discuss the frequent usage of given or nicknames for relatives. 
Cousins outside of the household group are more often actually called by name 
than they are by any kin term. Given names, as in our society, tend to be used 
toward own or descending generations. On the surface, this seems contradictory to 
what has already been said regarding the use of kinship terms toward members 
outside the household group. But if we examine very carefully the contexts in 
which the terms ndti and nitu (brother and sister, respectively) are used outside 
the household group, we see that these terms are most often used as a form of 
greeting, and that they imply merely an attitude of friendship based upon the fact 
that both parties belong to the same in-group, namely the Carib ethnic group. 
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When friendly relationships between any two individuals become stronger or more 
frequent than this casual meeting on the street, given names tend to be applied. 

The interpretation in this paper points up again the importance of resi- 
dence in determining kinship terminology, and in the case of the Caribs at least, 
it also gives us a framework within which to discuss the functional “fit” of termi- 
nology with social organization. If we examine the group of kin from whom the 
household groups are actually recruited, we see that father’s kin is seldom included 
in Ego’s household. At this point in the kinship system—that of actual address— 
father’s relatives are separated terminologically from mother’s relatives. That the 
system of reference terminology does not provide this same functional “fit” may 
be explained by bringing in a number of concepts. One is the value of tradition 
which provides “survivals” of terms after they have become non-functional. 
Changes in address terms probably always precede those of reference.** Secondly, 
in Carib society many aspects of personal interrelationships are influenced by the 
contacts of individuals and entire families or household groups with the institu- 
tions and values of Western culture. If we look at the terminology of reference in 
this light, the changes which have recently taken place are almost identical to 
changes noted in other systems which have gradually become incorporated into 
the larger society.’* The cousin terms alone, for example, have shifted from Iro- 
quois type to Hawaiian to Eskimo. On the other hand, the system of address, 


being more closely related to household organization, which is still predominantly 
ethnic in character, reflects the structure of interrelationships within that unit. 


LIST OF KINSHIP TERMS 


Male Female 
Position Speaker Speaker Characteristics and Usage™® 











. Fa nuguci nuguci R, A, formal 
baba baba A, affectionate 
papa papa A, affectionate 

. Mo nugucu nugucu R, A, formal 
da da A, affectionate 
mama mama A, affectionate 

. ElBr nibugaia nati , A, 

. YoBr namule namile ,A, 
namu namu . 

. ElSi nitu nibugaia ,A 

13 Spoehr, 1947, pp. 215, 229. 
14 Spoehr, 1947. 
15 R-treference, A-address, Hon.—Honduras, G.—Guatemala, B. H.—British Honduras. 
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Position 


Male 
Speaker 


Female 


Speaker 


Characteristics and Usage™® 





. YoSi 
. GrFa 
. GrMo 
. FaBr 


. FaSi 

. MoBr 

. MoSi 

. FaBrSo 
. FaBrDa 
. FaSiSo 

. FaSiDa 
. MoBrSo 
. MoBrDa 
. MoSiSo 


- MoSiDa 
. Spouse 


nitu 
naruguti 
nagoto 
nugucihaia 
niyawudite 
yao 

nofuri 
niyawudite 
yao 
nugucuhaia 
noturi 

nati 

nitu 
nibamu 
nati 
niyuriri 
nitu 
nibamu 
nibamu 
niyuriri 
nitu 

as sibs 

as sibs 
ninauna 
numari 
niani 


nibiyamu 
nisani 
nirao 
nisani 
nirao 
nibari 
nibamu 
nibamu 
nirani 
noguya 
nofuri 
niménodi 
yao 
nimedimuru 


namuleluwa 
naruguti 
nagoto 
nugucihaia 
niyawudite 
yao 

nofuri 
niyawudite 
yao 
nugucuhaia 
néfuri 

nati 
nibugaia 
nuguriri 
nati 
nigatu 
nibugaia 
nuguriri 

as sibs 
nigatu 
nigatu 

as sibs 

as sibs 


numari 


neyérote 
nibayamu 
nisani 
nirao 
nisani 
nirao 
nibari 
noguye 
nigatu 
nigatu 
nofuri 
niménodi 
nanire 
yao 
nimedumuru 
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Male Female 
Position Speaker Speaker Characteristics and Usage*® 





. BrWi niraniyu nigatu 

. SiHu nibami nanire 

. BrSo niraohaia nibadimu 
nirao 

. BrDa niraohaia nibase 
nirao 

. SiSo ninibu nibase 

. SiDa nibase nibase 

36. DaHu nibarimu nibarimu 
. SoWi nidiyu nidiyu 
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SOME EARLY STONE ARTIFACT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN NORTH AMERICA 
E. H. SELLARDS 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


ART I of a manuscript by the writer on Early Man in North America, now 

awaiting publication, will necessarily be considerably delayed in printing. For 
this reason it is considered desirable to make an advance short statement relating 
to some selected North American artifact sites. The order of treatment of the sites 
mentioned is not based on age or on assumed importance of the sites but is a matter 
of convenience only. 

The sites, area, and regions to be considered in this discussion are Tule Springs, 
Nevada; Santa Rosa Island, Scripps site, Texas Street site, and Manix Lake region, 
all in California; Lewisville site, Texas; and Chapala Basin, Mexico. Many addi- 
tional sites that merit inclusion in this discussion are omitted to secure brevity of 
treatment of the problems under consideration, and for the same reason relatively 
few illustrations are included. 

The first group of sites considered includes the following: Tule Springs, 
Lewisville, Santa Rosa, Scripps, and Texas Street. Radiocarbon tests are available 
for all these sites. Fossil remains of extinct vertebrate species have been found at 
four of the five sites of this group as follows: Tule Springs, Lewisville, Santa 
Rosa, and Scripps. 

GROUP I SITES 

Tule Springs—Tule Springs site, Nevada, was first described in 1933 by the 
paleontologist George G. Simpson. The original description by Simpson, based on 
a single flake, is as follows: “There was here a very local stratum in which isolated 
teeth and bone fragments were particularly abundant. In quarrying for these a 
flake of obsidian was found. This was in undisturbed matrix at a depth of four 
feet and six inches and well in from the eroded bank.” 

Since there is no retouch on the flake, the conclusion arrived at by G. G. 
Simpson lacked complete proof. However, all doubt as to the presence of artifacts 
in this formation has been removed by later discoveries. The extinct mammalian 
species in immediate association with the flake, according to Simpson,’ were horse 
(two species), camel, and broken large bones, probably elephant. These fossils 
indicate an age not later than Pleistocene. In addition to Simpson’s report, the 
site has been studied and reported on by M. R. Harrington and Ruth D. Simpson 
of the Southwest Museum.” 

1 G. G. Simpson, 1933. 2 Harrington, 1934; R. D. Simpson, 1958, 1960. 
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The principal results obtained relating to this site are a fauna indicating 
Pleistocene age; radiocarbon test indicating an age greater than 23,800 years BP; 
a stone scraper and a polished pointed bone tool. So far as known, projectile points 
are absent. 

Lewisville site—During 1949 to 1951, in connection with the construction of 
a dam one mile north of Lewisville, Texas, United States Engineers removed 
earth to a depth of about twenty feet from the top of one of the terraces of Elm 
Creek, a tributary to Trinity River. At this depth a hearth was found. Around 
the hearth were burned deer bones, a charred horse vertebra, burned pack rat 
bones, and charred hackberry seeds, affording evidence of a hearth and of human 
habitation. Subsequently, a total of twenty-one hearths were found, many of 
which were exposed by erosion subsequent to the removal of earth for the dam; 
the hearths contained an abundance of charcoal. A test and check test of the 
charcoal gave an age determination of more than 37,000 years BP. Fossil bones, 
mostly in and around the hearths, indicate a large mammalian fauna at this site, 
including the following species now extinct: horse (two species), large camel, 
elephant, peccary, and glyptodon; also a large tortoise and a large turtle. Both 
tortoise and turtle are of species now extinct. 

Following the removal of earth, the surface of the site, barren of vegetation, 
eroded rapidly, and a few artifacts were found on the eroded surface, having 
presumably been uncovered by erosion. The artifacts obtained in this way were 
one large crudely made chopper, a small hammer stone, a piece of a scraper, and 
three small flakes. Additional to these artifacts, one reworked Clovis point was 
found in a hearth imbedded to a depth of about four inches in the burned red clay. 

Notwithstanding the wide distribution of fluted points in North America, 
Clovis and others, information is very limited on the time of appearance and 
disappearance of these artifacts. Radiocarbon tests based on carbon from the 
Lehner site, Arizona, indicate an age for Clovis points of about 11,000 or 
12,000 years BP.* At the Blackwater site, New Mexico, the formation containing 
Clovis points underlies the stratum containing Folsom points, and at the Lubbock 
site, Texas, the Folsom horizon has been found by check and recheck to give by 
radiocarbon test an age of somewhat less than 10,000 years. On the basis of this 
information, it would be reasonable to find the age of Clovis points to be some- 
what more than 10,000 or 12,000 years. But to find a Clovis point in place in a 
formation of an age of more than 37,000 years is simply not believable. Having 
visited the site while collecting was in progress, the writer can vouch for conscien- 
tious care having been taken by those in charge of collecting the artifacts. How- 


3 Haury, Sayles, and Wasley, 1959, p. 30. 
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ever, Clovis points occur at and under the surface in this region and, as previ- 
ously noted, the overburden at this site was removed by heavy machinery. Under 
these conditions, an artifact at or below the surface could have been gradually 
lowered to the level of the hearth in which it was found; also there is the prankster 
who would not hesitate to conceal a point in the hearth in which it was found. 
Since the site is under water, no further observations can now be made. 

The principal results obtained at the Lewisville site pertinent to the present 
discussion are two radiocarbon dates indicating for the basal zone of the site an 
age of more than 37,000 years BP; a fauna containing a considerable number of 
extinct Pleistocene species; hearths containing evidence of human habitation; and 
some stone artifacts. 

Santa Rosa Island, California—Santa Rosa Island, located in the Pacific Ocean 
about forty-five miles southwest of Santa Barbara, California, is about seventeen 
miles long east-west and eleven miles north-south. The island over most of its 
area has rugged topography with steep marginal sea cliffs. The northwestern part 
contains burned-earth areas regarded as indicating human-made fires. Of the 
many sites known in this part of the island, only one is included in this dis- 
cussion. In 1946, members of a party from the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History excavated a site, known as Quarry No. 10, located in a sea cliff 
in the northwest part of the island. The exposed geologic section in the cliff con- 
taining this site includes, as described by Orr, approximately seventy-five feet of 
sediments of Wisconsin age. Quarry No. 10 is located at or very near the middle 
of this formation. Areas of burnt earth occur throughout the entire seventy-five 
feet of this formation. The excavations made at Quarry No. 10 uncovered the 
skeleton of a dwarf elephant including pelvis, limb bones, and many fragments of 
ribs and vertebrae; skull and some other parts were lacking. No trace of the skull 
was found. The skeleton lay in a pit-like depression, the sides of which were burned 
to a brick red. Some of the bones were not burned, but the sacrum and many frag- 
ments of ribs and vertebrae were burned; the sacrum was the only large burned 
bone. Of much interest is the occurrence of numerous parts of charred ribs and 
vertebrae. Whether or not the flesh was cut from the large bones is not known. 
In 1955, samples of burned elephant bones were obtained to be used in making a 
radiocarbon age determination from this site. The age obtained by this test is 
29,700 + 3,000 years BP. 

The burning, or roasting, of parts of the elephant skeleton—sacrum, ribs, and 
vertebrae—and leaving some very heavy bones unburned indicate the presence of 
man at this site. The many burned-earth occurrences throughout this entire forma- 
tion and not elsewhere cannot be attributed to lightning, since these burned 
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areas occur in this formation only. As previously noted, the place in the section at 
which the carbon sample was taken is about thirty-seven feet from the base of the 
formation. It is difficult to estimate the age of the burned-earth areas in the basal 
part of the formation, but it is evident that the age at depth of seventy-five feet 
is much greater than that at which the carbon sample was taken, namely, thirty- 
seven feet. 

The evidence obtained at this site indicates the presence of man on Santa Rosa 
Island throughout a very long time interval dating back, according to radiocarbon 
determination, to much earlier than 29,700 years BP. This and many other sites in 
the upper Pleistocene of Santa Rosa are remarkable for the absence or near absence, 
of stone artifacts. If wood artifacts were used, they have not been preserved. Good 
flaking stone is not found at this site, which doubtless contributes to the absence 
of flaked stone implements. 

Scripps site—The San Diego area, as the term is used here, includes an area 
several miles wide bordering the Pacific Ocean and extending from the Mexican 
border north to Del Mar, a distance of about forty miles. Many artifact sites occur 
within this large area. Of these, two only will be considered at this time, the Scripps 
and the Texas Street sites. 

The Scripps site, located at tide-water level, is adjacent to and in part on the 
property of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography. Grateful acknowledgment 
is made to Dr Carl Hubbs of Scripps Institution for courtesies extended during 
the writer’s visit to this and the Texas Street site. 

The full thickness of the Scripps site, about fifty feet, exclusive of whatever 
thickness may have been removed by erosion at the top, may be seen in an almost 
vertical sea-cliff exposure at the Scripps Institution of Oceanography. In this 
fifty-foot thickness of formation, evidence of fire is pronounced, except in the 
uppermost few feet, especially in the mid-area of the formation, including streaks 
of burned earth plainly seen in the cliff. At the base of the section there was 
originally a hearth now destroyed by sea-wave erosion. This hearth, discovered 
and collected from by Dr Hubbs, contained broken and partly charred bones 
and charcoal. A few fossils, including a tooth of a Pleistocene horse, were found 
near the hearth. No artifacts were found in this entire section. 

The formation at the Scripps site dips southward, and an exposure south of 
the sea cliff contains stone artifacts to a maximum depth in the formation of seven 
and one-half feet, according to Carter. At greater depth, burned areas and hearths 
are present in the formation. No stone or other artifacts were found below a depth 
of seven and one-half feet. The seeming discrepancy between the cliff section 
with no artifacts obtained from any part of the section and the section farther 
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south in which artifacts were found to a depth of several feet, may be due to 
erosion having removed the uppermost part of the cliff section previous to the 
formation of a shell midden that now lies at the top of this part of the section. 

Information on the age in years of the Scripps site is confined to a single 
radiocarbon test. A carbon sample obtained by Hubbs from a burned-earth level 
thirteen feet below the top of the formation gave a radiocarbon date of 
21,500 + 700 years BP. This is an unexpectedly early date for a sample from 
within thirteen feet of the top of the Pleistocene and probably indicates, as previ- 
ously noted, removal by erosion of a part of the uppermost Pleistocene at the cliff 
section. 

Observations of special interest at the Scripps site in connection with the 
present discussion include the following: Stone artifacts are found in the forma- 
tion to a depth of seven and one-half feet; no stone artifacts have been found 
below this level; evidence of man indicated by burned earth occurs in the forma- 
tion from depth thirteen feet to the base of the formation at depth fifty feet. 
Among a few vertebrate fossils found is one species of Pleistocene horse; other 
vertebrate fossils obtained are not identified as to species. 

Texas Street site—Texas Street, the second of the two sites being considered 
in the San Diego area, differs from the Scripps site chiefly in the conditions under 
which the sediments of the two sites have accumulated. The Scripps site contains 
chiefly sediments deposited from relatively quiet water. The Texas Street site, on 
the contrary, is a part of the filled valley of the San Diego River, which heads 
in the Cuyamaca Mountains some forty-five miles inland. Through a long period 
of time, this river valley has received rock, gravel, sand, and finer materials from 
the entire San Diego River drainage area, and the valley fill received proportion- 
ally more rocks, gravel, and sand than has the Scripps site. The thickness of the 
Texas Street formation is in excess of 100 feet. Commercial developments in 
connection with the production of sand, gravel, and rock have resulted in an open 
quarry pit cutting into the formation to a depth of about seventy feet, thus 
affording an excellent opportunity to examine and collect from the deposits. Not- 
withstanding extensive excavating in connection with sand, gravel, and rock min- 
ing operations, no vertebrate fossils have been found at this site other than some 
charred bone in burned areas. Hubbs regards the Texas Street site as largely a fan 
deposited on valley fill.* 

Dr George F. Carter believes that collections made from this site include 
numerous stone artifacts. At the writer’s request, Dr Carter generously sent 
from this site a number of chipped or flaked rock samples, some specially requested 


4 Personal communication. 
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by the writer, others selected by Carter. Permission was given the writer to study 
and to make and publish drawings of any or all of the samples. One sample from 
this lot® justly merits consideration as a core; unfortunately, the place of the 
sample in the formation is unknown. The margins of the sample are smoothed 
as by water transportation, and it may well have been carried to this site at any time 
during the accumulation of the formation and may have been derived from any 
place within the drainage area of the San Diego River and its tributaries. 

A smaller stone,® having flaking suggestive of the work of man, has all mar- 
gins smoothed. This sample is from the upper of the three divisions into which 
the formation has been divided for convenience in obtaining rock, gravel, and 
sand for commercial purposes. To the writer, it seems of no great consequence 
whether the Texas Street site, like numerous sites of Santa Rosa Island, has no 
or exceedingly few stone artifacts. 

Whatever the facts may be as to the occurrence of stone artifacts, radiocarbon 
test supported by stratigraphic conditions and evidence of fire to a great depth in 
the formation indicates great age for the Texas Street site. Charcoal from a hearth 
or burned area at a depth in the formation of about fifty-three feet gave radio- 
carbon test of more than 35,000 years BP. With regard to the burned-earth areas, 
conditions at the Texas Street and Scripps sites in the San Diego area are com- 
parable to the conditions that prevail in the large Pleistocene area of Santa Rosa 
Island where a great many burned areas are found in the Pleistocene deposits. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP I SITES 

The five archaeologic sites referred to in the preceding pages—Tule Springs, 
Lewisville, Santa Rosa, Scripps, and Texas Street—have certain characteristics in 
common. All of the sites for which radiocarbon dates have been obtained have 
shown evidence of great age; stone artifacts are of rare occurrence and in some 
of the sites no stone artifacts of any kind have been obtained; no projectile points 
have been found at any of the five sites except Lewisville, where one point 
found is believed to be intrusive. It is not claimed that there are no projectile 
points of Pleistocene age. On the contrary, some projectile points, particularly 
Clovis fluted points, on the basis of stratigraphic position and faunal association, 
as at Blackwater, New Mexico, date back to late Pleistocene. Moreover, it is not 
improbable that there are some projectile points older than Clovis. 


GROUP II SITES 
A notable characteristic of the several Pleistocene archaeologic sites included 
in Group I and discussed in the preceding pages is the rarity, and in some sites the 
~ § Carter, 1957, p. 325, fig. 76-A. 6 Idem, p. 344, fig. 89-2. 
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apparent absence, of stone artifacts. The Pleistocene archaeologic sites here assigned 
to Group II, contrary to those of Group I, abound in stone artifacts. A site in 
the Manix Lake region, California, described by Ruth D. Simpson," typical of 
Group II sites, will be the first considered. 

Manix Lake Lithic Industry—Manix Lake, in the Mohave Desert east of Bar- 
stow, California, as described and named by Buwalda,* consists of a central area 
and three embayments or basins, Coyote, Troy, and Afton. The Mohave River, 
originating in the San Gabriel and San Bernardino Mountains, continues north 
to near Barstow, California, thence eastward to and beyond Manix Lake. During 
moist intervals of the late Pleistocene it evidently carried a large supply of water 
into Manix Lake which at that time, according to Blackwelder and Ellsworth, 
was temporarily the “sink” or terminus of the river. 

The artifacts of the Manix Lake Lithic Industry are found around, but not 
in, the Coyote Basin of Manix Lake and on the surface over a large area, known 
as Calico Hills, south of Coyote Basin but have not as yet been found elsewhere 
in the Manix Lake region. At one place in the Calico Hills, the artifacts in con- 
siderable numbers are found imbedded in a water-deposited formation; elsewhere 
the artifacts are found imbedded in so-called desert pavement. The artifacts in 
the desert pavement and in the stratified formation occur in numbers. The artifacts 
are prevailingly large and are boldly percussion flaked; the principal types are 
“fist axes,” choppers, and scrapers. Flaking on both sides is prevalent. 

In the large collections at the Southwest Museum, fifty or more diagnostic 
artifacts of this Industry were noted. By courtesy of the Museum officials, a few 
of the many diverse forms in these collections are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations (Plates 1 and 2). The artifacts are boldly percussion flaked. 

No carbon and no fossils have been found with the artifacts either in place in 
the formation or in the desert pavement. Under these conditions, the geologic age 
of the artifacts, if secured, must be obtained from the relation of the artifacts to 
known climatic and geologic conditions of the region in which they occur. 

A detailed study of the Pleistocene climatic conditions and corresponding lake 
levels in the Afton Basin of Manix Lake has been made by Ellsworth.® A similar 
study of strand lines and other evidence bearing on the late Pleistocene lake levels 
in Coyote Basin has been made and published by R. D. Simpson. These two 
studies combined afford evidence of the level reached in each of these basins by the 
late Pleistocene lake or lakes of the Manix Lake area. The late Pleistocene 

7 R.D. Simpson, 1960. 


8 Buwalda, 1914. 
9 Available in manuscript form at Leland Stanford University, California. 
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All illustrations 2 5 natural size 
Chopper and cross section of chopper from Lewisville site, Texas 


Reverse side of same chopper 

Flaked stone implement from Manix Lake Lithic Industry, Manix Lake site, California 
C’, Side view indicating thickness 

Scraper from Tule Springs site, Nevada 

Discovery flake of the Tule Springs site, Nevada 

Large flaked stone implement from Manix Lake Lithic Industry, Manix Lake, California 
Length of artifact, 15 centimeters 
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All illustrations 1 /2 natural size 
’. The two sides and indicated thickness of an artifact from above the highest strand line 
at the Chapala Basin site, Baja California, Mexico. 
’. The two sides and indicated thickness of an artifact from the Manix Lake Lithic Industry, 
Manix Lake site, California. Maximum length of artifact, 10 centimeters. 
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formations of the Manix Lake area have been mapped and described by Buwalda.’® 

Fossil collections made by Buwalda were later added to by collections made 
by members of the United States Geological Survey, under direction of Dr D. F. 
Hewitt, in a survey of the Manix Lake region. Dr Hildegarde Howard, who 
studied the fossil birds in collections made at this time and earlier from the deposits 
that accumulated in the latest lakes that completely filled Pleistocene Manix Lake 
Basin, has reported as follows: “The Manix avifauna is entirely Pleistocene. . . . 
It is strongly indicated that the avifauna of the upper twenty-three feet of the 
formation is upper Pleistocene. Whether the lower beds represent this stage of 
the Pleistocene cannot be definitely determined on the basis of these fossils.”** A 
manuscript report by Winters’* on the mammalian fossils of these formations 
also reports the formations that accumulated in these latest lake fills as of Pleisto- 
cene age. A later partial fill of the lakes containing few or no vertebrate fossils 
is probably of early Recent time. 

This determination of the age of the latest lake or lakes that completely filled 
the Manix Lake Basin is pertinent to a determination of the age of the Manix 
Lake Lithic Industry. 

It was noted earlier in this discussion that the artifacts of the Manix Lake 
Lithic Industry were around but not in the Coyote Basin, and Simpson has shown 
that these artifacts occur at and above the level of the high-water line of the late 
Pleistocene lake or lakes of this region. Following is a brief summary of human 
occupation in Coyote Basin. In the basin from bottom to top, three artifact 
assemblages are recognized, as follows: Shoshonean habitations, found at and 
near the bottom of the basin; Pinto Basin-type artifacts of the Pinto Basin Com- 
plex, found on the intermediate beaches of Coyote Lake; and artifacts of the 
Manix Lake Lithic Industry, found at and above the wave-made beaches of the 
late Pleistocene lake. Had the basin not been filled with water, the people of the 
Manix Lake Lithic Industry would certainly have gone into the Coyote Basin for 
water and for hunting and in doing so would certainly have left artifacts and 
other evidence of occupation. The number of artifacts and the territory over which 
they appear, amounting to fifty or more square miles, indicate either a large set- 
tlement or a settlement long continued. No projectile points have been found, 
and none apparently were used by the people of the Manix Lake Lithic Industry. 

The climatic conditions, the time of latest complete flooding, and the age of 
the latest formation accumulated in the Manix Lake basin—all of these combined 
indicate that the Manix Lake Lithic Industry flourished during favorable climatic 


10 Op. cit. 
11 Howard, 1955. 12 Winters, 1953. 
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conditions of the late Pleistocene. The very large number of stone artifacts found 
indicates a considerable number of inhabitants or occupation of the area over a 
long period of time, or possibly both. The good workmanship displayed in flaking 
affords evidence of dexterity in making stone artifacts exclusive of stone projectile 
points, which apparently are lacking in this industry. 

Chapala Basin, Mexico—The Laguna Seca Chapala Basin, located in Mexico 
near the central part of the Baja California peninsula, contains three artifact types 
designated by Arnold’* as Elongate-biface Assemblage, Scraper-plane Assem- 
blage, and Flake-core-chopper Assemblage. All of the artifacts found are from 
surface sites, and age determination is necessarily based on weathering and loca- 
tion with respect to the strand lines of Pleistocene lakes. As in the Manix Lake, 
two major and one minor moist periods with accompanying lakes are recognized. 
Also as at Manix Lake, the earliest artifact type or assemblage is found at or 
immediately above the strand lines of the maximum lake fill. The topography 
of the area is rugged. Some of the mountain peaks in the central part of the penin- 
sula rise to 4,000 or 5,000 feet above sea level, and since the peninsula is only 
about fifty miles wide, the slope from the central area to the coast on either side 
is necessarily steep. 

The Chapala Basin, located west of the divide, twenty miles from the Pacific 
Coast, has a drainage area of about 120 square miles and is at an elevation of 
2,000 feet above sea level. 

The basin is divided into a larger eastern and smaller western part. The east- 
ern sub-basin stands at an elevation seventy feet higher than the western. Follow- 
ing heavy rains, some water stands for a limited time in each sub-basin. The basin 
as a whole is formed by a lava flow which blocked a small drainage system enter- 
ing this area from the north or northwest. Overflow, if such occurs, is to the 
southwest. 

The oldest of the artifacts of this site, the Elongate-biface Assemblage, is 
found in the east basin only and above the highest strand lines. Collections of 
artifacts of this assemblage were made from three sites in the eastern part of the 
east basin; these are on gravel deposits bordering granite hills. These gravels are 
high strand-line features lying sixty to eighty feet above the bottom of the east 
basin. At these sites, the artifacts have become a component part of the highest 
strand line of the lakes and are a part of the desert pavement. At a higher level, 
somewhat above the highest strand line, are some quarries containing these and, 
rarely, some later artifacts. These artifacts are very similar to those of the Manix 
Lake Lithic Industry found at Manix Lake. Occasionally some cortex remains on 


13 Arnold, 1957. 
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the rock, but usually the rock is flaked over the entire surface. The flake scars 
are deep and large. Twenty-two artifacts of this kind were found at sites and 
around quarries, all in the east part of the east basin. Structural changes have 
occurred in the basin, resulting in the west basin’s being seventy feet lower than 
the east basin. If a part of this structural change has occurred during occupancy 
of the basin by man, artifacts of this oldest culture of the basin may be deeply 
buried in the west basin. 

Artifacts of the Scraper-plane Assemblage are found at a number of sites in 
both the east and west basins. No one of the several sites known of these later 
artifacts include any of the biface-elongate artifacts, indicating that the two kinds 
of artifacts are of different age. The Elongate-biface Assemblage of the Chapala 
Basin is considered as correlating in time with the Manix Lake Lithic Industry on 
the basis of identity of artifacts. 

The two sites, Coyote Basin and Chapala Basin, have obvious resemblances. 
The Coyote Basin has at the highest strand line, the Manix Lake Lithic Industry 
of late Pleistocene age and at a later time at lower strand lines, scraper-plane arti- 
facts and Pinto Basin projectile points of early Recent or very late Pleistocene time. 
At the Chapala Basin site flaked stone artifacts, identical with those of the Manix 
Lake site, are found above the highest strand lines. At lower strand line level at 
Chapala Basin are several sites containing scraper-plane artifacts and projectile 
points, and at the lowest levels at each basin are modern artifacts. Some artifacts 
from each of these two basins are here illustrated (PI. 2). 

In this connection it is to be noted that so far as known at the present time, 
projectile points first appear at the Manix Lake site at the level next younger 
than the Manix Lake Lithic Industry, and at the Chapala Basin site, so far as 
now known, at the level next younger than the level containing the elongate-biface 
artifacts. Since the information is as yet limited, this interpretation is tentative, 
awaiting later developments. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP II SITES 


A considerable number of sites, mostly in the western part of North America, 
are referable to Group II. Of these, two only are considered at this time—Manix 
Lake Lithic Industry, Manix Lake, California, and the Elongate-biface Artifact 
Assemblage as found in the Laguna Seca Chapala Basin site in the Baja Califor- 
nia basin, Mexico. The artifacts found at the highest strand lines in the Chapala 
Basin site, the Elongate-biface Assemblage as defined by Arnold, are referred to 
Group II on the basis of their close resemblance to the artifacts of the Manix 
Lake Lithic Industry. 
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The position of artifact cultures in and around Coyote Basin—modern Indian 
artifacts at the bottom of the basin, Pinto Basin Complex on the sides, and the 
Manix Lake Lithic Industry around but not in the basin—indicates that this in- 
dustry was contemporaneous with the last lake that completely filled Coyote Basin. 
This interpretation is strongly supported by the high strand lines around Coyote 
and Afton basins and to some extent at a similar level around Troy Basin; also 
by the vertebrate fossils contained in the deposits accumulated in this last high- 
water lake. The fossils indicate the Pleistocene age of the lake. 


COMMENTS 


For the opportunity of having at hand and of making illustrations of artifacts 
of the Chapala Basin, acknowledgments are due B. A. Arnold, by whom the 
Chapala Basin site was described in 1957. A similar indebtedness including the 
opportunity of visiting and collecting from the Manix Lake Lithic Industry sites 
is due the Southwest Museum, through M. H. Harrington, Curator, and R. D. 
Simpson, Associate Curator. A large indebtedness with regard to information on 
vertebrate fossils, moist intervals, successive lake fills, strand lines of late Pleisto- 
cene lakes and artifact occurrences at these and other sites is due those listed in 
the bibliography. 

The earliest stage or phase recognized in the history of man in North Amer- 
ica is that of few, and apparently at some sites of no, stone or other permanent 
implements. This stage was very long, as indicated by thickness of the formation 
that contains evidence of man, as at Santa Rosa, Scripps, and Texas Street sites. 
To what extent artifacts were then being made of wood or other perishable ma- 
terials is not known. From a very early time, man certainly had wood and stone 
implements, possibly in the beginning no more than a rounded stone or a stick. 
A knowledge of fire and the art of flaking rock, we may readily believe, came with 
man from the Eastern Hemisphere. Man could scarcely have traveled a northern 
route from Asia without fire for winter camps. In this connection, it is well to 
note that evidence of fire is a conspicuous feature in several of the oldest known 
sites—Santa Rosa, Scripps, Texas Street, Tule Springs, and Lewisville. 

Environments influenced developmental trends, and ease of getting food cer- 
tainly controlled permanency of habitation. Of the seven sites here selected as of 
early age, three are located near seashore—Santa Rosa, Scripps, and Texas Street. 
These sites contain notably few stone artifacts, and some possibly had no flaked 
stone implements. The location of these sites, with access to the sea, provided for 
the inhabitants an unfailing food supply. Such implements as they possessed, 
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whether permanent or perishable, naturally would be adapted to their needs in 
the conditions under which they were living. Two of these early sites, Tule Springs 
and Lewisville, are inland sites that do not afford safety against drought intervals. 
From these two sites stone artifacts have been obtained, as follows: from the Tule 
Springs site, lowest artifact level, a scraper (Pl. 1, D) and from the Lewisville 
site, a chopper, hammer stone, broken scraper, and three stone flakes. Stone im- 
plements were present at these two early sites but whether in large or in compara- 
tively few numbers is not known. 

The available radiocarbon age determinations for sites under consideration 
have been given. Some of the carbon samples, as the Lewisville site, were from 
the basal part of the formation that contains evidence of human habitation. At 
some other sites, the conditions are very different. The carbon sample on which the 
age determination of the Santa Rosa Quarry No. 10 site was made is from the 
central part of a formation, the total thickness of which is about seventy-five feet. 
Indications of early man—burned earth and charred bone—are found to the base 
of this formation, so that the age of man at this site is that obtained by the 
radiocarbon test—29,700 years BP—plus an undetermined interval of time equal 
to that in which the basal thirty-seven feet accumulated. The duration of this 
interval cannot be estimated, and no carbon has been obtained and tested from 
the basal part of the formation. A similar age interval representing the time re- 
quired in the deposition of thirty-seven feet of sediments at the Scripps site, added 
to the radiocarbon test obtained—21,500 + 700 years BP—gives the age of man 
at that site within the range of accuracy of the methods employed. Santa Rosa 
Quarry No. 10 and Scripps are in part contemporaneous. 

No radiocarbon dates are available for Group II artifacts. Vertebrate fossils 
in the latest formation of the Manix Lake beds indicate a late Pleistocene age for 
the latest complete filling of the Manix Lake besin. A study of the strand lines, 
chiefly by Blackwelder and Ellsworth, has established the high-water level of this 
last lake around the Afton Basin of Manix Lake, and R. D. Simpson has estab- 
lished the high-water strand lines for this last lake fill around Coyote Basin of 
Manix Lake. At high lake level these basins are interconnected. 

Simpson and associates have shown that the artifacts of the Manix Lake Lithic 
Industry occur at and above the strand lines of the Coyote Basin of Manix Lake. 
That the basins later became accessible is indicated by the occurrence of Pinto 
artifacts on beaches formed in the sides of Coyote Basin, and that the lake basin 
later became dry or nearly so is indicated by the presence of modern artifacts on 
the bottom of this and other of the Manix Lake basins. Further information is 
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afforded by the presence of artifacts similarly distributed at the Chapala Basin 
site in Baja California. Mexizo."* 

Of the seven artifact sites discussed in this paper, the age of five is based pri- 
marily on radiocarbon tests. For one of the lot, Lewisville, a check test was made 
on carbon from the same level. It is recognized that radiocarbon tests have in 
some instances been in error. However, it is extremely unlikely that out of a total 
of six tests all should be in error. Of the two sites for which no radiocarbon age 
determination is available, the age of one, Manix Lake, is based on climatic condi- 
tions. A moist period resulted in a lake that filled the basins of Manix Lake; 
sediments that accumulated in the Manix Lake basins at this time contain late 
Pleistocene vertebrate fossils. Artifacts of the Manix Lake Lithic Industry are 
found above the maximum level of the lake and not at any lower levels. The 
artifacts of the Manix Lake Lithic Industry are found around the lake at levels 
above the highest strand lines or beaches of the lake and are not found at lower 
levels. At the Chapala Basin, artifacts similar to those of the Manix Lake Lithic 
Industéy' are similarly located with respect to the complete lake-fill at that lo- 
cality. Projectile points have not been found in the Manix Lake Lithic Industry 
but are found in later cultures of the same area. 

The use of stone artifacts varies greatly and is not indicative of age but varies 
primarily with the living conditions, ease of securing food, and availability of rock 
materials suitable for flaking. Of the seven sites considered in this paper, those 
in which worked stone implements are rare or absent—Santa Rosa Island, Scripps 
site, and Texas Street site—are at or near the seashore. Those at which stone 
artifacts are present in numbers varying from many to a few—Manix Lake, 
Chapala Basin, Lewisville, and Tule Springs—are inland sites. 
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SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CULTURE OF THE KALINGAS 


OF MADUKAYAN* 
WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT 


ADUKAYAN is a barrio of Natonin, Bontoc Sub-Province, Mountain 
Province, in northern Luzon in the Philippines, inhabited by a recently 
pagan, wet-rice-farming people of Kalinga culture. It is listed in the 1948 census 
as having a population of 359, and is composed of seven villages or sitios along 
a swift-flowing rocky stream: Ambigaton, Amoloc, Samoki, Tinaro, Apatan, 
Malecong, and Tico. With very few exceptions, the people of Madukayan are all 
related to one another by blood or marriage, and the man most nearly correspond- 
ing to a “head” of this extended family is Clement Gomabol living in Amoloc, 
most populous of the sitios and the scene of this report. 

Although it is not possible to establish one dominant physical type for the 
people of Amoloc particularly or of Kalinga generally, at least the population 
contains a specific type in high enough proportion in comparison with other tribes 
to be noticeable to even the most casual tourist. Travelling northward from Bon- 
toc to Lubuagan on the national highway down the Chico River, one is struck 
forcibly by a steady change in physical type: the men, whose bodies are more easily 
remarked than the women’s because of their scantier attire, are taller, darker, 
slenderer, and have wide shoulders, narrow hips, and long muscles smaller than 
the thick muscles of the Bontocs. Similarly, a kind of face not completely lacking 
in other tribes but occurring with greater frequency among the central Kalingas 
is one characterized by a high-bridged and sometimes even beak-like nose and 
extremely prominent cheekbones. A long head, receding well backwards from the 
nape of the neck, with a profile line both above and below the nose “leaning” 
toward the nose, is not uncommon among Kalingas generally, but is less common 
in Amoloc, where the one kind of face seen more than any other one kind is flatter 
and characterized by a profile line which slants steadily forward from forehead 
to chin. Since all the inhabitants of Amoloc are closely related, this prominent chin 
(particularly marked in the patriarchal Pangat Gomabol) might be a family fea- 
ture like the Hapsburg lip. Although well-developed along the lines of the broad- 
shouldered narrow-waisted athletic ideal in western countries, and having muscles 
rather more than less well-developed for the size of their bones, the men of 

* This report is based on data elicited from personal friends who are natives of Madukayan 
living in other parts of the Province, and during two visits to Madukayan in the spring of 1954 


and 1955. See Economic and Material Culture of the Kalingas of Madukayan (Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, vol. 14, pp. 318-337, 1958). 
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Madukayan do not have the tremendously thick muscles of the central Bontocs 
and do not carry the large logs which are common firewood in Bontoc. 

No linguistic survey or study has been made in Madukayan, but the local dia- 
lect appears to be most similar in vocabulary to that of the Tanudan River valley 
settlements to the west, less similar to that of Lubuagan, and least similar to that 
of Natonin, although evidently understandable to all, including the Bonots and 
Pangols to the north. Like all Kalingas, the Madukayans consider the speech of 
the Gaddangs of Bakari and Kalakkad to be strange and foreign. Madukayan 
seems to share the b-f and d-ch sound shift of the Chico valley from Bontoc to 
Lubuagan, but does not have that distinctive / of Lubuagan-Salegseg which has 
caused past investigators to wax so emotional over Kalinga phonetics, replacing it 
most frequently with an r. Positive statement of Madukayan pronunciation, how- 
ever, will have to await a more careful investigation, since the well-known prefer- 
ence among Mountain Province peoples for Ilocano, Tagalog, Spanish, or Eng- 
lish sounds when being interviewed by extra-Montane inquirers may have dis- 
torted the truly native pronunciations.’ The Madukayans also have a tonal pattern 
which marks them in even one-word utterances among their neighbors as little 
remote as ten miles away. 

The absence of Madukayan boys from their homes to attend the local ele- 
mentary schools or high schools in Tabuk, Lubuagan, or Natonin, and of the 
men to attend college or work in the mines—which is rarely—makes it difficult to 
observe the truly native pattern of childhood and youth. Children of pre-school 
age, however, presumably live much the same life nowadays their grandparents 
did fifty years ago, a life with a minimum of specific direction from adults and 
a maximum of unsupervised play. Crawling babies or toddling children are pre- 
vented from continuing actions of which adults disapprove by the simple expedi- 
ent of picking them up and setting them down some place else, of removing some- 
thing from their possession, or of providing a new thing to attract their attention. 
Children frequently return the second or third time to the original attraction, but 
rarely or never the fourth time. Thus the brevity of a child’s attention span is the 
main thing standing between it and self-induced danger or the complete destruc- 
tion of much of the property of the household in which it lives or plays. 

Small children are not scolded for any of their actions and are not given spe- 
cific orders to carry out. As they grow older, grunts and other noises of disapproval 

1 The confusion resulting from this prestige factor has long been remarked, if not analyzed, 
by investigators. E.g., A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot (1905), p. 229; Morice Vanoverbergh, 


Some Undescribed Languages of Luzon (1937), pp. 92-94; C. Richard Gieser, “Kalinga Pho- 
nemes” (Studies in Philippine Linguistics, 1958), p. 14. 
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—usually implying surprise or even shocked disbelief—are offered in lieu of pick- 
ing them up and moving them, and at about the same age they may be told 
specific things to do. They seem never to be given general rules or axioms, how- 
ever, even in matters of personal safety or social etiquette. Lack of specific or 
conscious instruction in learning how to do things continues throughout youth, 
so that all the skills necessary to becoming an adult Madukayan are acquired by 
observing adults and imitating them. Work actually done by a person of responsi- 
ble age will be criticized to an extent that might offer analysis of its flaws and thus 
imply how such flaws could be avoided in the future, but instruction is rarely more 
formal than this. A wood-chopping youth is not told, for instance, to hold the 
ax as far from the head as possible to get a better swing, although failure to chop 
wood as well as competitors might eventually bring this detail to his attention. 

Physical restrictions are as lightly applied as oral ones both to children and 
to youths, Madukayan houses being of such construction and proximity that a 
discussion centered in one house is joined by anybody within earshot in other 
houses, and doors only being closed at night or during violent storms. Small chil- 
dren enter any house at any time and, indeed, often eat or sleep there; this freedom 
continues into their adult life, when strained social relations are the only factor 
to keep anybody from entering any door he happens to pass. Any house which 
happens to harbor an event or conversation more interesting than other houses 
will soon be full of people and children of all ages; any conversation of a private 
nature has to be handled in conspiratorial secrecy and is most probably part of a 
conspiracy. 

Since small children are naked and adults nearly naked, there is a large amount 
of bodily contact between children and their parents, as well as between children 
and other adults or other children, for small children are often carried “piggy- 
back” or in blanket-slings by larger children and they play on and about the 
bodies of any men or women who happen to be available. It would appear that 
fairly early in life this physical contact becomes restricted to members of the same 
sex, for by puberty girls are already in the habit of holding hands with girls while 
walking and boys with boys. Close physical contact between boys, at least, con- 
tinues into adulthood, young men wrestling and sleeping together in complete 
nudity. Children also address their parents and other adults by the same names 
as adults address each other, that is, by their personal names. There are terms for 
“mother” and “father” which can be used in direct address but not so frequently 
are: on more formal occasions, a person might address his elders by these same 
terms, but there is no confusion in any child’s mind as to who its parents are. (In 
really formal situations, such as speech-making, adults are politely referred to by 
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titles or former titles, invariably of extra-Madukayan inspiration, e.g., “Ex-Vice- 
Mayor” or “Ex-Councilor.”’) 

Toilet training is accomplished with no emotion, Madukayan toilet facilities 
lending themselves to casualness during the training period. People urinate in any 
convenient place, and the split-bamboo floors, which can easily be removed and 
carried to the spring for washing, make it unnecessary to take any action if a 
baby urinates in the house. More solid human wastes are gobbled up at once by 
the pigs roaming the village streets, pigs that come running whenever they see a 
person squat down for a bowel movement. People only move their bowels on the 
edge of the settlement, but even if they did so in the middle of the street, the pigs 
would clean up the evidence immediately. Thus a child set outside the house to 
move its bowels makes no noticeable decrease in village tidiness. The streets— 
that is, the area between the houses—of Madukayan, incidentally, are swept clean 
at all times. Such things as dog excrement which the pigs do not eat are picked 
up between two sticks, generally by the women or girls, and thrown on the edge of 
the town. The husks from pounded rice are also collected together into recognized 
dumping spots rather than scattered around. 

The rocky stream which supplies Madukayan with all its water except drinking 
water, which comes from a spring, is the natural gathering place every morning 
of most children and all male children. Fishing as play and fishing as food-gather- 
ing are not distinguished, and boys can hardly remember a day when they did not 
take an active and more or less helpful part in catching fish in basket-traps. Old 
men refer to going to the river in the morning as the normal childhood activity of 
their youth, and today’s children will be able to make the same recollection in their 
own old age. This daily exposure to sun, wind, and water gives the child an ex- 
tremely dark complexion and a lifelong habit of cleanliness. Indeed, not until he is 
old enough to work in the fields does he ever even realize that a bath can be some- 
thing distinct from play. 

The Pangat Gomabol, when questioned about his own youth, remarked the 
tops and bows and arrows which are still common Madukayan toys, and believed 
that all real work skills were learned by observation and imitation rather than 
instruction.” Basket-weaving for fish traps he considers the first thing he did as a 
child which could be considered something other than play; this is probably still 
true in Madukayan. Gomabol does not recall any age, accomplishment, or other 





2 It is interesting to note that although the toy bow and arrow of the Madukayans are and 
have been useful as food-getting implements, they were never used as weapons by adults. Children 
bring down betelnuts from the tree with blunt arrows, and are reported frequently to bring down 
birds with sharpened arrows—that is, reeds—birds which can be and are eaten. 
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standard by which boys first quit complete nakedness by donning the G-string. 
He knows of no case of a married man habitually going without a G-string, but 
he says big boys who had already worn G-strings frequently still run around with- 
out them. Big boys—i.e. boys big enough to work in the fields—sometimes con- 
tinued both running around without G-strings and engaging in such childish ac- 
tivities as playing with tops without public disapproval. Gomabol also recalls no 
age, accomplishment, or other standard for either courtship or marriage; with 
some bemusement he pointed out that some boys seem to be more interested in 
going out to work in the fields than they are in the opposite sex. (In his own case, 
he evidently did not consider marriage until after a certain amount of success as 
a warrior, since he did not have his first tattoos applied until he sought a mate.) 

Post-Christian prudery and pre-Christian xenophobia have caused the people 
of Madukayan to deprecate the Bontoc olag system to such an extent they tend 
to deny that Madukayan young folk sleep away from home in groups of the same 
sex. Inquiry elicits the information, “Boys and girls sleep wherever they want to,” 
and observation indicates that where they want to sleep is with other boys or other 
girls. No special houses are constructed for this purpose, however, and perhaps 
more often than not the house used either as a boys’ and girls’ dormitory is owned 
and occupied by the parents of one of the youths. The over-all courting procedures 
are the same as among other montane tribes, however, with the boys approaching 
the sleeping places of the girls sometime between nightfall and midnight, serenad- 
ing them and exchanging bantering arguments which, if persuasive, lead up to 
being permitted to sleep with the girls of their choice. This may take place within 
a girl’s own home if she is sleeping there and with the knowledge of her parents. 
Actual betrothal follows an exchange of special gifts—usually through an inter- 
mediary—generally betelnut in a special container, or sometimes a beautifully 
decorated hat. There is a superstitution that sexual union should not be made for 
the first time during the dark of the moon, but it is not clear what is meant by 
“first.” (It is also considered bad luck to bring home a carabao or other important 
purchase during the dark of the moon.) No tabus are known in connection either 
with time or place of sexual intercourse. No statistics are available on the per- 
centage of marriages contracted by courtship as compared to those prearranged by 
parents during the couple’s childhood, but it was clear that child betrothals were 
more common among the well-to-do, for the recognized purpose of preserving the 
family heritage. 

Cousins or closer relatives may not marry, but second cousins do, in which 
case the contract is made by the simple consent of the parents. There seems to be 
neither dowry nor bride price, both parties bringing their own inheritance and 
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owning them separately until they have children to inherit them in turn: in the 
event of the divorce of a childless couple—the only common kind of divorce— 
both parties take their property home with them. Divorce is a simple matter of 
physical separation with no ceremonies attached if there is mutual agreement, but 
if one member wants to, or does, leave the other, trouble with the family of the 
injured party is sure to follow. In the case of infidelity not followed by divorce, 
however, the contract must be ended and the offended husband bought off with 
at least a carabao. Childlessness is the usual cause of divorce; the case of Gomabol’s 
sister, Alingay, is an example: 


Alingay’s first husband, a man of Malecong, died before they had any children. 
Her second, a man of Bonot, divorced her after two or three childless years. Her 
third was a man of Pangol, who also left her after she bore him no children. Her 
fourth was another man of Pangol, with whom she parted under the same circum- 
stances. Her fifth and last husband was another man of Malecong, who died before 
she bore him any children. Alingay was, incidentally, considered the “number-one” 
priestess in Amoloc. 


Direct answers to questions about extra-marital sexual relations and the dag- 
dagas concubinage reported in Lubuagan indicate that all such relationships in 
Madukayan are necessarily secret and would be both disapproved by society and 
punished by the offended mate if discovered.* Daily small talk, however, indicates 
that the term dagdagas is applied to any illicit sexual union and that such rela- 
tionships are at least common enough and well enough known to crop up fre- 
quently in conversation. A man with a wife and children in one Madukayan sitio, 
for instance, who travels often to one of the Tanudan barrios to trade, is report- 
edly known to have a lover there, this lover being referred to as dagdagas. On the 
other hand, unmarried men and women whx have sexual relations with definite 
lack of intention to marry are referred to by the same term. 

The nose flute, which is a common instrument of courtship today throughout 
the Mountain Province, including Madukayan, was unknown there at the turn of 
the century, the first examples having been brought in since then by Gaddang 
traders. The bamboo Jew’s-harp and a sort of bamboo “lyre,” made by raising 
strips of bamboo along several sides of a piece of bamboo by bridges, were the 
common courting musical instruments, and evidently not used for music on any 
other occasions. One method of playing the latter instrument suggests that it is 
imitative of gangsa-playing. Gangsas are brass gongs of presumably Chinese 





3 The fact that the enquirer is a professional missionary cannot be overlooked in considering 
the candidness of informants’ replies to questions of this nature. 
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manufacture, valued all over the Province as heirlooms, used to accompany danc- 
ing, and are played either by suspending the gong by its human jawbone handle 
in the left hand and striking it with a piece of wood held in the right while 
dancing, or by kneeling on the ground with the handle tucked into the belt or 
G-string and beating it with the palms of the hand. Since the gangsas are of dif- 
ferent sizes and weights, and since they are not all struck simultaneously, some 
being given a two-three rhythm and others a three-four rhythm, for instance, their 
playing produces a definite melodic pattern. Just so, the bamboo “lyre” can be 
played by having its strings plucked by one performer with the fingers of both 
hands in a repetitious pattern which gives a three- or four-note melody, and 
struck with two small wooden sticks by another performer in a supplementary 
“counterpoint.” 

Although certain boys obviously excell others in the manufacture of such 
things as nose flutes and Jew’s-harps, there are no recognized craftsmen who 
habitually produce them. This is true of all other products manufactured locally. 
There being no blacksmiths or other metal-workers in Madukayan, all metal or 
metal-sheathed tools and weapons are imported through barter or purchase, as are 
beads and other jewelry. The production of all other items necessary to normal 
daily living, however, from the making of a grass raincoat to the construction of a 
house, is expected as part of the accomplishments of a fully developed man. This 
is also true of women as regards weaving and spinning, although pottery-making, 
in the days when it was still practiced, came to be the occupation of a few women 
only. Still, when the Japanese invasion broke off normal trade, potters who had 
not practiced for some years started making pots again, their older daughters and 
female relatives imitating them and producing, they report, usable ware. The 
only other female occupation, the practice of the priestesshood, falls to only a few. 

Beginning with the simple fishtraps woven by small boys in oftentimes playful 
imitation of their elders, all weaving of rattan or bamboo is done by men. The 
common material is a vine-like bamboo called anes or anis and by this name distin- 
guished from upright tree-like bamboo. Every household requires at least one 
winnowing-basket—from two to three feet in diameter, an inch or two in depth, 
and a sort of obloid trapezoid in shape—and a variety of smaller, jar-shaped or 
box-shaped baskets for the storage of what few cereals (e.g., corn obtained from 
the Gaddangs) or legumes are on hand; the Madukayan rice being stored in 
granaries as unthreshed palay and pounded only as needed, however, and the com- 
plete day-to-day search for vegetables making their preservation unnecessary, dried 
venison is about the only food requiring long storage. (Water is drawn, carried, 
and stored in jars, and salt is kept in bamboo tubes stuck in the rafters where 
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the rising smoke will keep it dry.) The Madukayan house, therefore, has fewer 
baskets in it than the houses of tribes to the south and west. Nowadays clothing 
is stored in wooden chests, obtained from the outside and presumably from similar 
sources a generation or two ago. 

In former times, the carving of shields out of a light wood called gebgeb, 
binding them with rattan or anes, and their artistic decorating afterwards, was 
expected of any adult male, and can still be done by most. The weaving of the 
leaf raincoat and leaf hats, and the painting of the latter, is still practiced by all 
men. Men also make rope by twisting together the fibers of hemp-like plants, 
first between their fingers and then between the palm of one hand and their thighs. 
Wood-cutting, both for fuel and for lumber, is done by men, but after the firewood 
has remained stacked in the forest long enough to dry, and consequently be lighter 
to carry, it is brought in as needed by adults or children of either sex. From early 
childhood, boys develop skill in handling the bolo, and from late childhood never 
leave the house, or at least the group of houses, without one. This instrument is 
used for such heavy work as felling trees of as much as a foot in diameter, and 
such delicate work as splitting rattan for binding material. 

Except for the actual construction and maintenance of terrace walls, all work 
in the rice fields is done by both men and women, from the sowing of seeds, 
through the transplanting, to the actual harvesting. Nothing is done to protect the 
ripening heads of grain from the rice-birds—the only species which preys on grow- 
ing rice, the Madukayans say—but “very careful” people hang strings across 
their fields just before the harvest with dangling objects that, blowing about in 
the wind, serve to frighten away such birds as do not learn through repetitious 
experience that they are innocuous. (Gomabol, discussing this matter, seemed to 
feel that damage to crops from rice-birds was one of life’s milder inevitabilities 
and should be accepted with amusement over one’s inability to combat it.) Har- 
vesting is done in groups, the harvester taking one stalk at a time in his right 
hand and cutting it against a curve-bladed knife-held in the same hand, and 
transferring each severed stalk—about ten inches long—to the left hand until 
the bundle is “heavy enough,” whereupon it is tied with short lengths of anes 
which have been prepared for the purpose beforehand. The bundles are then 
stacked up in twin baskets on either end of a pole; women often have a single 
basket. Generally, women carry baskets, double-baskets, or poles on their head, 
the men double-baskets or poles on their shoulders. However, men also occasion- 
ally carry the poles on their heads without public derision. 

Like all Kalingas, the Madukayans have as one of the most distinctive and 
important of their social customs the institution of the peace-pact. This is, ideally 
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described, a pact between two prominent citizens in two “foreign” communities 
in which each party agrees to protect all members of the corresponding party’s 
village while they are in his territory and to punish any transgressions against 
them by his own townfolk in any territory; enforcement presumably depends 
upon the awe in which potential wrongdoers hold the pact-holder, who was 
formerly expected to exact blood vengeance for any infringement. Of the main 
features of Madukayan life, the peace-pact system has been the least changed by 
half a century of outside influences, for while both Christian and government 
education, and national law, have made killing uncommon and nothing to be 
resorted to in unimpassioned settlement of disputes, Madukayans and their 
neighbors still do not consider it safe to travel in areas where they do not hold 
pacts. In the discharging of all sorts of political duties—such as census-taking, 
tax-assessing, party intriguing, etc.—the Madukayans do not feel free to travel to 
all the places these duties may direct them.* 

Whatever the situation may be in other parts of Kalinga, among the Maduka- 
yans the actual holding of the pact by an individual is simply a way of distributing 
the technical rather than the actual responsibility. The real prestige and actions 
requisite to successful pact-holding and enforcement rest with the pact-holder’s 
“party”—that is, his family—rather than with him as an individual. Thus in 
Amoloc the decisions for making, breaking, or reinstating a pact are not made, 
or even much influenced, by the pact-holder. Rather these decisions are made by 
a group of ten to fifteen prominent representatives of rich or powerful branches 
of the extended family, men who range in personality and occupation from the 
patriarchal Pangat Gomabol and some other very old men to young men whose 
prominence stems from having held political office, being a schoolteacher, or 
simply the possession of the one tin-roofed house in Amoloc. Being a pact-holder, 
on the other hand, is an inherited privilege within an elementary family, passing 
from father to the son agreed upon by the family or even, in case there is no son, 
to a daughter. Pact-holders are thus sometimes women, although their husbands 
would theoretically be expected to do the fighting which pact-enforcing would 
have entailed some years ago. One Madukayan pact-holder is an Anglican priest 
not actually residing in Madukayan, but who would be called home if his pact 
were being invoked in some dispute. 

The extended family, or “party,” which nowadays includes most of Madukayan 
from Ambigaton to Tico, and even part of Saliok farther downstream, and which 
has its most influential and pact-making members in Ambigatong-Amoloc-Male- 





4 The definitive statement on the Kalinga peace-pact system is R. F. Barton’s The Kalingas 
(1949). 
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cong, was not always so successfully united; within the memory of living men 
peace-pact violations within this area caused the spilling of much blood. Thus in 
those days the real responsibility in peace-pact enforcement must have depended 
more on the individual than on the larger community. Today deviation from what 
is considered the common weal of the Madukayan “party” is regarded as morally 
reprehensible. Certain families in Malecong, for instance, on account of whose 
supposed cowardice and treachery several Amoloc men were “unjustly” impris- 
oned for vengeance killings some years ago, are regarded both with dislike and 
bewilderment for their failure to go along with the general Madukayan tide. In 
recent elections, the Madukayans point out with righteous indignation, they would 
not vote for the “party” choices; “they voted for the ones they wanted.” 

Pangats traditionally are prominent citizens whose leadership springs from 
power in the community and is publicly recognized; this aristocracy historically 
included famous head-takers, and nowadays the term is applied only to those old 
men with qualifying personal prominence, never to the young. There is no cere- 
mony or special sacrifice connected with becoming a pangat. The general rule 
seems to be that a person who refers to himself as a pangat probably is not one, 
while real pangatship is conferred on a man by the general public as demonstrated 
by their respectful attitude toward him. At any public gathering, for instance, in 
which people are called upon for dances or songs or other impromptu entertain- 
ing, the Pangat Gomabol is likely to rise and give a speech which is “advice” 
rather than entertainment, a deviation which is both expected and accepted. A 
man does not become a pangat automatically by being the eldest male in his family; 
he needs his family’s as well as the community’s respect, a respect which depends 
nowadays upon his reputation, as many informants put it, “for getting things 
done” in his community. Since a pangat would be expected to assume such financial 
burdens as the hospitality befitting his dignity would entail, it is unthinkable that 
a poor man would be considered a pangat. 

The influence, and occasional presence in Madukayan, of Roman Catholic 
missionaries from Natonin, and legal pressure from extra-Madukayan govern- 
mental agencies, have resulted in a decline of the native religion and the distortion 
of such phases of it as are still preserved. It is evident, however, that the old 
rituals shared that dichotomy found in other parts of the Mountain Province of 
rituals connected with head-taking, crops, or general welfare of the community on 
the one hand, and the control of disease on the other. The former group of rituals 
presents a less unified picture throughout the various tribes, is generally if not 
always associated with supernatural forces capable of being manipulated by men, 
and in Madukayan has now deteriorated to such an extent as to be difficult to 
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isolate, describe, or analyze. The latter group, however, is almost always in the 
hands of priestesses of shamanistic type, capable in all but a few places of spirit- 
or demon-possession, trances, and the interpretation of dreams. Such female witch- 
doctors still practice in Madukayan, and a common sound in the village is the 
bell-like note of the china bowls which are tapped during their prayers. 

No description of the Madukayan metaphysic will be attempted because the 
internal evidence of the prayers has not been examined and because modern 
Madukayans describe their own religion with what are obviously Roman Catholic 
concepts, concepts which might or might not be applicable to really pre-Christian 
Madukayan conditions. Rather, the supernatural identities recognized by the 
Madukayans will be described, tying them together only by the parenthetic 
remark that Christians assign to one of these forces, Cabunian, the place of 
the Judaeo-Christian supreme deity, and refer to prayers to the others as being 
directed through those other forces to that supreme deity. The prayers, however, 
which are long, definite, and still alive in the memories of living women, would 
probably disclose the accuracy or inaccuracy of this interpretation upon examina- 
tion by a trained investigator. 

Not connected, or very little connected, with healing rituals is the supernatural 
power called Cabunian—the name Lomawig is not used but is understood as the 
Bontoc equivalent of Cabunian—which is definitely and directly invoked when 
success in warfare is desired. War parties pray to him before starting out, and 
after returning pray that he visit upon Madukayan enemies such catastrophes as 
earthquake, fire, or pestilence. Less positive is the invocation of Cabunian in heal- 
ing rituals, some informants, not themselves priestesses, thinking that Cabunian 
is asked to aid in defeating the disease-producing forces before these forces them- 
selves are propitiated through trance-induced diagnoses and consequent sacrifices. 
Cabunian’s ability to visit upon one’s enemies such catastrophe as pestilence, plus 
an ability to defend against post-headtaking enemy-inspired pestilence which would 
logically follow, might mean there are overlapping supernatural beings in the 
realm of sickness. If Cabunian is actually the culture hero which his role as a 
patron of warriors would imply and which his Bontoc “counterpart,” Lomawig, 
is, one would expect to find in the prayers or “myths” some accounts of his mortal 
or man-like adventures. 

In Madukayan as in Bontoc there is a beneficent class of supernatural beings 
to which investigators—in Kalinga, Bontoc, and Sagada—have assigned the role 
of ancestors or chief ancestors, presumably in allegiance to comparative ethno- 
logical information and to make better sense out of native cosmology, although 
local informants either do not think this class represents deceased relatives or 
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flatly deny it. This class is in more than one dialect called pinading and is so 
called in Madukayan. Pinadings are described by Madukayans as invisible crea- 
tures who can be heard on various occasions and “whom we think of as a kind of 
neighbors.” If pinadings are not actually ancestors, they are at least as friendly 
and as interested as ancestors ought to be, giving evidence of their concern for 
the welfare of Madukayan by crying a few days before somebody dies and cele- 
brating by playing gangsas a few days before a Madukayan successfully kills an 
enemy. Pinadings do not seek or require sacrifices, do not cause sickness or other 
harm to Madukayans, but can be invoked in prayers for aid in warfare. Typical 
of their friendliness to Madukayans is the case of Ayowa, a maiden of Malecong, 
who received from a pinading after sleeping with him a gift of some valuable 
beads and a Chinese plate as big as a winnowing-basket, gifts still in the possession 
of her family. 

Scrutiny of the religion of the Bontocs and Ifugaos leads the investigator to 
seek rice-growing prayers among the Madukayans or some connection between 
head-taking and prosperity or fertility, but modern Madukayans positively and 
consistently deny either of these concepts—because they do not exist or because 
they have been forgotten in the past two generations. There is, as a matter of 
fact, a casual ritual of sacrificial nature performed in the rice fields at the time 
of planting or transplanting, in which rice cakes rather than flesh is offered up— 
presumably to supernatural beings other than Cabunian or pinadings, neither of 
whom are offered sacrifices—but this ceremony is the simple extemporaneous 
prayer for good crops capable of being performed by any woman at the time she 
first goes to a field in that season. Upon harvesting, and particularly upon placing 
the new harvest in the granary, a similarly simple and casual prayer is made that 
the grain may not be used up quickly—which, if not being a prayer for a “miracu- 
lous increase” (a phenomenon unknown in Madukayan), is at least a prayer for 
a “miraculous lack of decrease” which would have the same practical result. No 
male informants in Madukayan know any prayers requesting individual or com- 
munity prosperity or fertility of offspring, cattle, or crops, and no priestess was 
questioned in this connection. 

The other class of Madukayan supernatural creatures, a class probably unre- 
lated to those already mentioned and perhaps even standing completely outside 
the cosmos inhabited by Cabunian or the pinadings, is the pan-Igorot anito, an 
invisible malevolent spirit responsible for disease and physical suffering. In Ma- 
dukayan, anitos are denied any specific geographic homes; neither rocks nor trees 
nor water courses are their homes, and Madukayan children are not warned against 
any locations made dangerous because anitos live there. (Incomplete information 
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indicates that Madukayans used to have boxes or other containers of religious or 
charm-like nature not dissimilar in use and content to the sacred takba of Bontoc 
and Sagada; perhaps these were anito dwelling places of some kind.) The Ma- 
dukayan is completely dependent upon the skill of a priestess in dealing with the 
malevolence of anitos, a malevolence which seems sometimes to be connected with 
dissatisfied departed relatives even in the face of Madukayan denial that anitos 
are human ghosts. The full understanding of all anito “laws” which a priestess 
must possess to be a good practitioner is as complex as the possible complaints 
that suffering Madukayans have isolated. Thus every slip of the ax while chop- 
ping wood, every tumble suffered on the mountainside, is as much the result of 
anito displeasure as the severest case of malaria. The only possible relief from 
such sufferings, applied either preventively or curatively, is through the perform- 
ance of the appropriate sacrifice, an appropriateness determined by the priestess. 
Especially stubborn anitos, of course, either cannot be propitiated at all or not 
soon enough, so that patients die despite the number of animals sacrificed. The 
priestess’s fees are well known and vary from some part of the sacrificed animal 
through palay to gold earrings. 

Although the over-all socio-religious outlook of the modern Madukayan has 
been so decimated by Government schools and Christian missionaries as to be 
incapable of coherent expression, the absence of doctors and drugstores makes a 
belief in anitos and the efficacy of priestesses essential to his psychological if not 
physical well-being. Modern medicine he sees as pills or injections able to cure 
any ailment quickly, but as being generally lacking in Madukayan. If modern 
firearms have freed him from whatever theology attached to tribal warfare before 
the War, Western therapy is not common enough to free him from the power of 
the anito—a freedom missionaries are inclined to consider an automatic reward 
of conversion to Christianity. On the other hand, “modern” Madukayans who 
label anitos the foolish superstitions of the uneducated are quick to point out, and 
unanimous in doing so, that the crying and gong-playing of the friendly pinadings 
can be, and frequently are, heard by even the best educated and most devotedly 
Christian, especially near the rocks across the river from Malecong, the only 
locality actually designated as being frequented by supernatural beings. 

Hardiest survivors of what may once have been a more consistent cosmology 
are innumerable beliefs and parts of beliefs which have sunk to the level of popu- 
lar superstitions in being units of no integrated metaphysic and in being rare in 
direct proportion to accurate knowledge about the physical universe. For instance, 
it is wrong to kill house lizards because they may contain the souls of pigs. Among 
some, the various tabus which were old Madukayans’ only defined health habits 
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might be included in this category, such tabus as are associated with a woman 
during her pregnancy; for instance, she cannot eat the meat of a wild pig, and 
can only eat deer meat if it comes from a deer large enough to have three-pronged 
antlers; she cannot eat out of the same dishes as others; visitors must not stay 
overnight in her house or, indeed, in any house that has a small baby in it. Even 
quite “unsuperstitious” Madukayans believe that a good priestess can correctly 
foretell the sex of a baby soon to be born; such divination involves the sacrifice 
of a pig and the examination of its liver. For such services the priestess will receive 
some meat, perhaps a bead or two, or some palay. 

There are a few other isolated, individualistic, and infrequent supernatural 
phenomena described in Madukayan. One is the bulayaw—which also comes in 
a smaller size, the ses-iwa—a fiery flying creature which descends on houses to 
foretell the death of some member of that household. Like the bulalakaw or 
furarakaw of the Bontocs, the bulayaw is explained by the science-minded as a 
shooting star or comet, despite many eye-witness descriptions of its return flight 
to the sky after its death-portending descent. 

There are also the paniaws who inhabit various-sized pools of greenish (stag- 
nant?) water and who are inimical to pregnant women and small children. The 
following story is told of the paniaws: 


Once upon a time when Wigan went out to hunt, his wife Bogan was carried off 
by two paniaw children. She was able to leave a telltale trail of betelnuts, however, 
all the way to a pond where she was forced down through the water to a big house, 
the house of the paniaw Bisaw. When Wigan returned home to find his wife missing, 
he saw the trail, and followed it to Bisaw’s house. There, he was just about to attack 
Bisaw, when Bisaw said, “Wait, don’t strike. The only reason I brought your wife 
here was so that I could attract you here to enlighten you.” 


The enlightenment was the formula of a sacrifice with a bit of roasted pig skin 
which should be performed whenever a paniaw house has been passed, calling 
upon the paniaw and begging his pardon; otherwise, the abortion of a pregnant 
woman would follow. Probably an abortion might follow even.if the woman’s 
husband, rather than the woman herself, passed the paniaw house, since men 
avoid the ponds where paniaws live when their wives are pregnant, and also when 
their children are very small. 

Ghosts—that is, the visible apparitions of departed persons—the Madukayans 
do not confuse with Cabunian, anitos, pinadings, bulayaws, or paniaws, all of 
which creatures they think have never had any mortal existence. Experiences 
with ghosts are the most commonly reported contact with the supernatural in 
Madukayan, although the attitude toward ghosts seems a more unreasoning fear 
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than well-thought-out explanation. Aside from whatever undefined repugnance 
may be attached to death or the dead, the reason that ghosts are unwelcome is 
that their appearance portends death for somebody in the village within a few 
days. Whenever such an apparition is seen, therefore, everybody does everything 
he can to frighten it away, but everybody admits the illogic of doing this since, 
after all, the portent has already been made and the event predicted cannot be 
prevented by driving the ghost away. There seems to be a definite, if poorly 
defined, feeling that ghosts either come from or are sent by Madukayan enemies, 
since the folklore gives an originally friendly role to local ghosts, and witnesses 
do not report recognizing the shades of the departed. Indeed, the ghost usually 
has the form of something both non-human and unnatural, such as, for instance, 
an unusually large white carabao or a pig the size of a cow. 

According to a story known to all, in former days the ghosts of the local 
deceased used to attend the feasts which took place at funerals, their presences 
being seen by all—and presumably not portending death—and even being felt, 
e.g., they could receive a cup of sugarcane-wine and drink it. However, on one 
occasion, some “smart-aleck” gave a very handsome ghost a cup of the “rotten 
blood” from the corpse instead of wine, and from that day on ghosts have never 
been seen at funerals any more. 

The ability to see ghosts is evidently the Madukayan’s strongest source of 
contact, with the supernatural since it is enjoyed by those who refuse to give ghosts 
intellectual credence as well as by the “superstitious.” Following the appearance 
of a carabao-like apparition, which was seen one night in May, 1955, by at least 
two groups of educated, English-speaking men more or less independently of one 
another and fired at by most of them, there was a serious discussion of the 
impossibility of a ghost’s existence. The discussion took place between ten men 
within ten minutes of the time they all saw the apparition and fired their ri” cs 
at it, none of whom would admit a belief in ghosts. With obvious sincerit. che 
question was raised, “How can I, a Christian man who does not believe there are 
such things as ghosts, and do not at this moment believe it, actually have seen 
what I saw a few minutes ago?” Nobody was able to answer this question. In 
the course of the conversation which followed, a schoolteacher of Amoloc told 
the following experience which took place in his early childhood: 


His grandfather had been ill and one night called for some shellfish to eat, so the 
boy and his father went down to the stream with fish traps and got some. On their 
way home, they happened to see the underbrush moving as if disturbed by a wild 
pig, so the father took his spear and went to investigate. However, just as he ap- 
proached the spot where the pig should have been, the moving underbrush appeared 
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mysteriously in another spot. This happened several times, during which the boy 
recognized no special meaning to this unnatural event. He did not know why his 
father came back, pale and shaken, to say they had better hurry home because Grandpa 
was dead. So little informed was the boy of the superstition involved that he argued, 
saying Grandpa could not be dead when he had just been alive an hour before. Yet 
as they hurried away from the spot, the uncanny movements in the underbrush became 
still more violent and shook even the trees. As they came within earshot of the house, 
they could hear the voices mourning his grandfather’s death. 


At the present time, most Madukayans have been at least baptized—often 
just prior to their death—so if local burials are not actually Christian burials 
they are at least atypical of whatever funeral rites accompanied pre-Christian 
Madukayan interment. The usual gravesite is in between the houses in the 
“streets” of the village, with large flat stones, often two by four feet, marking 
the spot and providing, incidentally, a certain amount of convenient paving in 
muddy weather. The Christian Madukayan’s desire to have a cemetery estab- 
lished and the older method of interment done away with might indicate that such 
burials were originally accompanied by prominent pagan ceremonies or at least 
chosen in accordance with an important pagan sanction, or it might simply indicate 
that a more European or American type of cemetery is appealing for non-theologi- 
cal reasons. One recent Christian burial was accompanied by the placing of some 
palay in a little house-like compartment on top of a pole, presumably so the de- 
parting shade would have some supplies to take on his journey, but actually pro- 
viding food for whatever chickens happened along first. 

In the old days, when an enemy head was successfully taken, it was brought 
back and placed in a container which had been made by splitting one end of a 
bamboo pole and spreading it enough to weave a basket-like receptacle in it. 
During the dancing which followed, the head in its container was fastened to a 
house at some distance from the dance, but a few hairs were taken from it and 
placed on a post around which the warriors danced. At no time was the head ad- 
dressed in any way. Later, the jawbone was removed and the flesh boiled off the 
skull. The broth, or any other part of the enemy’s body, was not tasted at any 
time. The skull was then exposed until any adhering flesh had rotted away, and 
was then permanently displayed on the outside of the head-taker’s house, although 
this custom has not been practiced since World War II and there are now no such 
skulls in Madukayan. The jawbone is used as a handle for the brass gongs, and 
jawbones so employed are common possessions in Madukayan homes today. One 
house, for instance, has gongs hanging on the wall with handles made from the 
jawbones of a headman of Lias, two Japanese soldiers, and a Huk (Communist- 


directed armed agrarian reformer) . 
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Under battle conditions where heads could not be taken, or where there were 
not enough to go around, an arm, leg, foot, or hand might be brought home as a 
trophy. These trophies were not saved and had no part in ceremonies or rituals. 
In Gomabol’s youth, they were given to children to hack up or stick spears into 
to develop a becoming hatred for Madukayan enemies and a lust for dealing with 
them violently. 

Going head-hunting was called mangayaw, and after returning from such an 
expedition the Madukayans went to the forest in the mountains the following day 
to observe the idaw, “omen-bird,” whose varying cries portended future well-being 
for the members of the party or the pending death of one of them. If they hap- 
pened to observe three omens in succession, they built a fire and waited, listening, 
while one of their parties continued on. If a fourth omen should be heard, and 
it unlucky, everybody went home. Such a fourth omen was called gadagad. Gada- 
gad is otherwise a small saw formerly used to cut small pieces of wood or coconuts, 
and seems to be applied to this fourth omen because that omen sends the men back 
again, even as the saw goes back and forth in its work. In addition to the various 
calls of the idaw-bird, snakes or lizards or rats encountered on the omen-seeking 
trips were received as evil portents, and are also called idaw. When the party re- 
turned from such a trip, every member went to the river and bathed. 

All Madukayans are agreed that the incentive for head-taking, as opposed to 
less ritualistic vengeance upon enemies, was the seeking of prestige, for this was 
the main or only way in which local prestige could be won, and following such 
prestige came power in the community. The fact that wealth both was and is 
considered a mark of prestige, and that the wealthy are invariably powerful in 
deciding community affairs, is probably indicative of the fact that material pros- 
perity followed head-taking success. Head-taking is no longer needed or sought as 
a source of prestige, but the same willingness to face enemies in mortal combat 
which was requisite to successful head-taking is still demanded of the respected 
Madukayan male. No man past early youth is ever out of reach of a lethal weapon; 
when men step outside the house to urinate, they pick up a bolo first. Madukayan 
behavior in the face of real or imagined danger leaves no doubt of the unflinching 
physical courage of its men, who are willing to rush out in the dark of night to 
face their enemies, or to enter hostile territory under a truce which guarantees 
nothing but that their death will be avenged. This warlike attitude has won for 
Madukayan the respect of its enemies, some of whom outnumber them ten to one, 
but none of whom has invaded Madukayan since the 1920's. 


Sacapa, Mountain Province 
PHILIPPINES 





PARALLEL DESCENT AND THE APINAYE ANOMALY 
DAVID MAYBURY-LEWIS 


CHARACTERISTIC of the concept of “descent” in all known societies is 
that it refers to the recognition of a social relationship between a child and 
one or both of its parents. There is therefore a limit to the number of types of 
descent system which may be distinguished according to the principle by which 
descent is traced. A man and his sister may trace their descent only through their 
father, i.e. to a line of males (as in patrilineal descent) or through their mother 
only to a line of females (as in matrilineal descent). They may trace descent 
through both father and mother to an ever widening, unless arbitrarily limited, 
group of kindred (as in alineal’ or cognatic descent), or they may, within one 
and the same system, trace descent patrilineally for some purposes and matrilineally 
for others (as in bilineal or dual descent). All these systems have been studied in 
more than one instance. 

Two other logical possibilities remained, however, ethnographically unreported 
until comparatively recently. Both of them involved the separation of brother 
and sister within the descent system. A system in which a man traces descent 
through his mother while his sister traces descent through her father may be 
called “alternating descent,” since in each line we have man-woman-man-woman. 
Such a system was not described until 1935 by Mead for the Mundugumor of 
northern New Guinea and will be discussed by me elsewhere. A further possibil- 
ity, such that a man traces descent through his father to a line of males and his 
sister through her mother to a line of females, will here be called “parallel descent.” 
Such a system was first described in 1939 by Nimuendaju for the Apinayé of cen- 
tral Brazil although it had been theoretically anticipated.? Although Nimuen- 
dajui’s monograph has been referred to subsequently by a number of theoreticians 
writing about kinship and descent systems, no one has yet considered the implica- 
tions of such a system of descent either in general terms or in a specific instance.* 





1 I deliberately include the seemingly unattractive term alineal, which I prefer to the more 
usual cognatic because it is linguistically homogenous with terms such as patrilineal, matrilineal, 
and bilineal. 

2 See B. Z. Seligman, 1932, p. 264, n. 3 and Radcliffe-Brown, 1935, p. 38. 

3 Radcliffe-Brown (1935, p. 38) writes: “One solution of the problem of the determination 
of status would be to let the sons derive from the father and daughters from the mother. This 
principle is only known to be adopted im a few tribes, about which we know very little, in East 
Africa and in New Britain. As a working arrangement it has weighty objections which cannot be 
gone into here.” He does not, however, specify in which societies this arrangement is to be found 
nor, to my knowledge, did he ever go into the weighty objections elsewhere. I have been unsuccess- 
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I propose, therefore, in this paper to examine the descent system of the Apinayé 
in order to elucidate, if possible, what has hitherto been regarded as a sociological 


anomaly.* 
I 


The Apinayé were divided into matrilineal moieties, whose functions, accord- 
ing to Nimuendaji, were purely ceremonial.° Marriage was matrilocal and eco- 
nomic codperation centered on the matrilineal joint family, which occupied a single 
household. The house itself was the property of its women, as was the plantation 
which the householders worked. Every Apinayé belonged to one of four groups, 
known as kiyé, into which the total society was divided. Membership of a kiyé was 
determined matrilineally for women and patrilineally for men, i.e. according to a 
system of parallel descent. These kiyé were named as follows: 


A. ipog-nydéwidn (meaning literally “person of the center,” a designa- 
tion, which neither the Apinayé nor the ethnographer 
were able to explain) ; 

B. ikré-nydéwidn = (meaning literally “person of the house,” also an inex- 
plicable designation) ; 

C. kra-o-mbedy (meaning literally “beautiful hair of the head,” which 
refers to the fact that its members decorated their hair 
above the hair furrow with a sprinkling of pulverized 
snail shells) ; 


ful in tracing the reference to parallel descent in East Africa. As far as New Britain is concerned 
I am grateful to Professor J. A. Barnes of the Australian National University for the suggestion 
that Radcliffe-Brown was referring to Chinnery’s undated Anthropological Reports (Territory of 
New Guinea). Some of Chinnery’s examples cannot usefully be considered as instances of parallel 
descent, but are rather cases where men as a class are opposed to women as a class in the society 
(Territory of New Guinea, Anthropological Report, no. 1, p. 17; Anthropological Report no. 3, 
p. 73). Even where parallel descent might have been institutionalized, e.g. in A Kinum, Sepsep 
or among the “bush people behind Moewe-Haven,” we cannot be sure that Chinnery, with his 
fleeting acquaintance with the societies in question, was right, especially when a subsequent study 
(Todd, 1934) contradicts him on a number of points. 

4 I wish to express my gratitude to Dr Rodney Needham of the Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology, University of Oxford, who was kind enough to read the draft of this article and whose 
comments and criticisms were most helpful. Dr Needham has pointed out that there may be 
modes of tracing descent other than those mentioned above. He has very kindly supplied me with 
references and translations from Wilken’s works to show that in South Celebes the first child 
“belonged” to the mother, the second to the father, the third to the mother, and so on (Wilken, 
1912, vol. 1, pp. 361-362). Similarly in Sumbawa (Wilken, 1912 vol. 2, pp. 212-213) if a 
person from the aristocratic class married a commoner and bridewealth was paid then the children 
were shared, the first belonging to the father, the second to the mother, and so on. He informs 
me, however, that these observations have not been confirmed by subsequent research. 

5 Nimuendaja, 1939, p. 22. 
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D. kre’kara (meaning literally “eaves” and possibly referring to a 
head decoration worn by its members, in which the 
short macaw feathers resembled the pendant thatch of 
a house-roof) .* 


Henceforth these groups will be called A, B, C, and D respectively. 

They appeared as groups on two distinct occasions: at the close of the first 
phase of the boys’ initiation’ and at the picékaméwy (banana piercing) ceremony.® 
On each of these occasions the members of A behaved in a fashion that Nimuen- 
daji described as “strongly suggestive of the Canella Clown society,”* being 
privileged to indulge in antics and horseplay without its being resented by the 
others present. ' 

The remarkable feature of the kiyé system, however, was that its primary func- 
tion was the regulation of marriage. The kiyé were related in such a way that a 
man from A married a woman from B, a man from B a woman from C, a man 
from C a woman from D, and a man from D a woman from A.'° Therefore, if 
Ego is male, then all Ego’s male kin and male affines belong to the same kiyé as he 
himself does, while all his female kin and female affines belong to one kiyé (that 
of his mother and also of his wife). From this it follows that 

(1) Apinayé society was divided into four endogamous groups: A men -+- B 
women, B men + C women, C men + D women and D men + A women (see 
Fig. 1). 

(2) The male and female descent lines within each kiyé were not related to 
each other in any way, except in so far as they belonged to the same kiyé (see 
Fig. 2). 

These points have been correctly appreciated by a number of writers*’ but their 
immediate implications have frequently been misrepresented, while their wider im- 
plications have not, to my knowledge, been discussed by anybody except Lévi- 
Strauss.’* 

Kroeber suggests, for example, that the kiyé are grouped into “unavowed” 
exogamous moieties A -}- C and B +-D, since A and C may marry B and D but 
never each other."* But a man in A may not marry any woman in B +- D. He 
must marry into B. It is therefore hard to see the analytical usefulness of coupling 

6 Idem, p. a 4 

7 Idem, pp. 51-52. 

8 Idem, p. 182. 

9 Idem, p. 30. 

10 Idem, pp. 30-31. 


11 E.g. Henry, 1940, p. 337, and Lévi-Strauss, 1949, pp. 61-62; 1952, p. 309. 
12 Lévi-Strauss, 1949, p. 62-63. 13 Kroeber, 1942, p. 213. 
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Fic. 1. Model of the kiyé system. 
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Fic. 2. The minimum number of descent lines required (for each sex) in every kiyé, if Ego 
may not marry own kin. 


these kiyé into “implicit moieties,” particularly when the sole function of such 
moieties would be the regulation of marriage, which they would not in fact 
determine. 

Murdock says of the system that “marriages cycle through the four sibs” and 
suggests that the Apinayé may once have had a bilineal descent system because 
“. . . the phenomenon of cycling, which depends upon the restriction of marriage 
to a single kin group other than one’s own, is normally characteristic only of 
structures with double descent.”'* Needham’s recent publications have shown 

14 Murdock, 1949, p. 243. 
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that, in fact, “cycling” does not depend upon the restriction of marriage to a 
single kin group other than one’s own but upon the taking of a wife from those 
kin groups which may not give wives to one’s own.’® Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to understand how Murdock could maintain that “cycling” was normally charac- 
teristic of structures with double descent as late as 1949, the same year in which 
Lévi-Strauss’ monumental discussion of marriage cycles, based on material readily 
available to all anthropologists, appeared. In any case such an analysis is quite 
wrong in the case of the Apinayé, where it is misleading to talk of “cycling” at 
all save in a purely formal, diagrammatic sense. Murdock has overlooked the 
fact that the kiyé are not sibs. Consequently, when a man in A marries a woman 
in B he does not, as we have seen, thereby establish or inherit an affinal relationship 
with the men of B. There is no cycle of marriages linking A men with A men 
again, since the inter-kiyé marriages merely serve to unite the men with the women 
of the respective endogamous groups. 

Indeed, the fact that the kiyé (but not their constituent descent groups) were 
linked in one marriage cycle has misled most writers. Even Henry, in an otherwise 
perceptive review which makes every point that has yet been made about the 
Apinayé marriage system,’® falls into the error of considering the kiyé to be remi- 
niscent of Australian marriage-classes. This view was elaborated elsewhere by 
Murdock.** Yet, as Lowie pointed out in 1940,"* the only thing that the Apinayé 
and the Australian marriage systems have in common is that an individual may 
marry into only one of the other sections. The systems differ in so many structural 
features that it would hardly seem necessary to insist on their dissimilarity, had it 
not been overlooked by so many writers. Briefly, the kiyé are not automatically 
constituted by virtue of the operation of the descent system, as are the Australian 
marriage-classes; the kiyé contain descent lines, which the Australian marriage- 
classes do not; the Australian classes are linked together by descent into cycles of 
kin, while in the kiyé system there is no cycle either of alliance or of kinship. 

Further, both Henry and Lévi-Strauss misinterpret the structure of the kiyé. 
They conclude that all members of a kiyé are related to all the other members of 
the same sex in that kiyé. From this Henry argues, logically enough,’® that an 





15 Needham, 1957 and 1958. 

16 Henry, 1940. 

17 Murdock, 1949, p. 332. 

18 Lowie, 1940, p. 438. 

19 The steps of the argument are as follows: a man must take a wife from the kiyé to which 
his mother belongs. Since any person is related to all the other members of his/her kiyé, who are 
of the same sex as him or herself, a man’s wife is therefore related to his mother. A man therefore 
marries a relative. 
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individual must therefore always marry a relative.*° But these consequences are 
not implied by the system. Provided that there are always sufficient numbers of 
males and females in each kiyé, there is no limit to the number of distinct and 
unrelated descent lines which each may contain (see Fig. 2). This misunderstand- 
ing arises out of the confusion of the alliance group with the descent group, or, 
stated another way, of the model of Apinayé society with the actual social groups 
involved.*" 

Nevertheless both Henry and Lévi-Strauss focus on the same problem in their 
analyses. Henry pointed out that the emphasis in the Apinayé marriage system was 
as much on achieving a particular kind of endogamy as on the maintenance of 
exogamy and he went on to remark, with considerable insight, that more informa- 
tion was required on two points: 


(1) The relations between males and females in each kiyé; 
(2) The relations between the members of the endogamous (cross-kiyé) 
groups.”* 
Similarly, Lévi-Strauss, in Les structures élémentaires de la parenté, used the 
Apinayé system as an example in his dissertation on the relativity of the concepts 
of “endogamy” and “exogamy,” an analytical notion which he has elsewhere** 
suggested might fruitfully be applied in a reéxamination of the central Brazilian 


material. But he goes on to make a startlingly specific remark,”* when he disagrees 
with Lowie, who considered the Apinayé system unique,’ and proposes instead 
that it should be regarded as no more than a particular application of a general 
formula, which he hopes to study in another work. The other example he cites as 
being an application of this general formula (F. E. Williams’ article on Sex A ffili- 
ation and its Implications) seems to indicate that he is comparing filiation with 
descent, a confusion so common in the literature that it is worth while clarifying 
these terms. 

It has long been recognized that complementary filiation is nearly always found 
in conjunction with unilineal descent.** In a society which has a system of unilineal 
descent social recognition is given both to the individual’s belonging to the descent 
group of one of his parents and to his being filiated to the descent group of the 

20 Henry, 1940, p. 337; Lévi-Strauss, 1949, p. 62. 

21 For the analysis of a similar confusion see Leach, 1952, pp. 27-29. 

22 Henry, 1940, p. 338. 

23 Lévi-Strauss, 1952. 

24 Idem, 1949, p. 62. 


25 Lowie, 1940, p. 438. 
26 Cf. Swanton, 1905 in Lévi-Strauss, 1949, p. 134; Fortes, 1953. 
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other. It is important, in this connection, to note that the group to which an indi- 
vidual is filiated is constituted according to the same principle as the group from 
which he is descended. Such a system is thus clearly distinguishable from parallel 
descent, which requires the social recognition of a separate descent principle for 
each sex, or from bilineal descent, which requires the social recognition of separate 
descent principles for both sexes. 

An examination of some of the instances which have been adduced of the 
social recognition of different descent principles for each sex shows in each case 
that these are not genuine examples of parallel descent, but are simply instances 
of unilineal descent with the stressing of a complementary filiation. Williams’ 
article, cited above, is a case in point. He writes that the Koiari-speaking peoples 
of Papua are patrilineal and patrilocal, yet they say that a woman “belongs to her 
mother’s group.”** But this does not establish matrilineal descent for women, as 
Williams himself stressed. It means merely that Koiari women are in some way 
filiated to their mother’s patrilineal descent group, even though they are reared in 
that of their father. The implication of their “belonging to their mother’s group” 
is that, in the native thought, they are considered to be held by the father’s group 
only until they are old enough to marry, when, through marriage with a cross- 
cousin, they return to the group from which their mother was taken in the preced- 
ing generation.”* Similarly, B. Z. Seligman noted*® than on Pentecost, where a 
system of exogamous matrilineal moieties subdivided into matrilineal marriage 
sections obtained, a man could not marry women of the opposite moiety if they 
belonged to his father’s marriage section. A woman could, however, marry men 
of the opposite moiety even if they were members of her father’s marriage section.*° 
From this, she concluded that, on Pentecost, men recognized both patrilineal 
and matrilineal descent. Such a system she designated “asymmetrical descent.” *’ 
It should be clear from the preceding discussion, however, that there is no variation 
or “asymmetry” here in the principle of tracing descent. As far as the regulation 
of marriage is concerned, men recognize filiation to a group from which they are 
not descended, while women do not.** 

We are therefore obliged to conclude, with Lowie, that, in so far as their mar- 
riage system was regulated by the institution of parallel descent, the Apinayé were 

27 Williams, 1932, p. 74. 

28 Idem, p.77. 

29 From Rivers, 1914, p. 190. 

30 Seligman, 1928, p. 540. 

31 See also idem, 1929, p. 264. 


32 B. Z. Seligman’s list of the possible types of descent system (1932, p. 64) is accordingly 
invalidated. 
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unique. To my knowledge, the only other society where parallel descent is found 
is that of the Tapirapé Indians, a Tupi-speaking people of central Brazil. Every 
Tapirapé belongs to one of the feasting groups into which the total society is di- 
vided, and membership of which is inherited patrilineally by men and matrilineally 
by women.** These groups come together for the consumption of kills which are 
too big for a single household to be permitted to eat them. They are not, however, 
exogamous. On the contrary, the preferred marriage is with a member of the same 
group so that husband and wife can attend feasts together. There is therefore no 
“system” of parallel descent among the Tapirapé, for the institution is unaccom- 
panied by the prescriptions that we have noted among the Apinayé. Besides, the 
institution of parallel descent only determines the method of becoming a member 
of one of the feasting groups, not even the actual composition of these groups, and 
it has no other function in Tapirapé society. This point is of particular relevance 
in a discussion of the Apinayé. Writers have tended to treat the kiyé system as if 
it were the dominant institution in Apinayé society, possibly because those who 
have discussed the Apinayé material have been those with a special interest in sys- 
tems of kinship and marriage. It has not, therefore, been sufficiently stressed that 
parallel descent among the Apinayé is an ancillary institution in a strongly matri- 
lineal society. 

This is only to be expected. It is easy to see that any society, in which corporate 
groups are formed solely according to the principle of parallel descent, must find 
itself in the impractical though not unworkable situation of having descent groups 
consisting of either males or females but not both. While it is common enough for 
societies to be so organized that a sharp distinction is drawn between men as a 
class and women as a class, no known society relies exclusively on monosexual cor- 
porate descent groups. Therefore it would seem that it is a structural weakness of 
any parallel descent system that it requires the operation of some complementary 
institution to unite the monosexual descent lines into bisexual corporate groups. 
Such an arrangement seems unnecessarily** complex and it is not surprising that 
its occurrence is thus extremely rare and that the only known instances of it are 
in conjunction with ordinary unilineal systems. 

Among the Apinayé the monosexual descent lines were linked into bisexual 
groups in two ways: by prescriptive marriage to form endogamous sub-societies 
and by some principle, about which (as Henry pointed out) we do not know 
enough, to form kiyé. But the endogamous sub-societies were apparently not cor- 





33 Baldus, 1952a; Wagley, 1943. 
34 “Unnecessarily” is used here in the sense that it is difficult to see what sociological ad- 
vantage such a system offers, when compared with a simple unilineal descent system. 
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porate groups. It is not clear from Nimuendaji’s monograph whether he was aware 
of their existence within the system and he cites no evidence that the Apinayé gave 
either conceptual or social recognition to them. The kiyé on the other hand were 
clearly recognized. Not only were they the marriage-regulating groups but they 
also appeared ceremonially on certain occasions (see above). Further, kiyé mem- 
bership also determined a formal friendship bond,*® which was of great importance 
to the Apinayé. They were therefore corporate groups, having other functions be- 
sides the regulation of marriage. Indeed, it is surprising that they regulated mar- 
riage at all, for marriage sections must by definition contain both sexes, whereas, 
as we have seen, there is a tendency to monosexuality in a parallel descent system 
which had to be deliberately overcome to form the kiyé in the first place. 

It is therefore less unexpected that my analysis of the Apinayé material, pre- 
sented below, should indicate that in all probability marriage was not in fact regu- 
lated by the kiyé nor determined by the parallel descent system. 


Il 

There are statistical and structural reasons for believing that the kiyé system 
did not regulate marriage among the Apinayé in the way described by Nimuendaju. 
Let us consider the statistical aspect first. In the period over which the eth- 
nographer’s visits were spread (1928-1937) the total population of the Apinayé 
was between 150 and 160.°° At a very generous estimate, therefore, there cannot 
have been more than 60 nubile males and 60 nubile females in the whole tribe. 
This gives an average of about 15 members of each sex for each of the four kiyé. 
Now for any man in A there are about 15 women in B, one of whom he must 
marry. But every one of his kinswomen belongs to B and they are all prohibited 
mates.** Further B must contain at least one woman, who stands in a formal friend- 
ship relation to him, who may not be a kinswoman and who is a prohibited mate.** 
Already, then, even if bilateral kinship is traced back only to a depth of three gen- 
erations, it would seem to be statistically highly improbable that every individual 
would be able to find a marriage partner in conformity with the prescriptions. 
When it is remembered that the two most populous communities, in which about 
ninety percent of the tribe lived, were not on speaking—or presumably on marry- 
ing—terms for a period of “many years” *® and that therefore the number of nubile 
members of the opposite sex available in the appropriate kiyé for a given indi- 
vidual was virtually halved, we have strong grounds for supposing that it was, 
in fact, impossible for every Apinayé to find a spouse in conformity with the mar- 

35 Nimuendaja 1939, pp. 31-36. 


36 Idem, p. 8. 38 Idem, p. 32. 
37 Idem, p. 73. 39 Idem, p. 15. 
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riage prescriptions at the time when they were studied. Nimuendaji, however, gives 
no indication that this was so or that the system, as he described it, imposed any 
intolerable strain on the demographic resources of the people. On the contrary, 
he writes: “Nevertheless the retention of the complex kiyé organization . . . in this 
residual group suggests that the lack of numbers has not materially affected the 
original character of their institutions.”*° We are therefore led to suspect that 
Nimuendaji may not fully have understood the implications of the system. 
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Fic. 3. The kiyé affiliations of Ego’s kin and affines. 


This impression is strengthened by a consideration of the kinship terminol- 
ogy,** for if the structure of the kinship system were determined by the kiyé and 
by the institution of parallel descent, then we would expect to find terminological 
equations which would express the fact that the kinsmen indicated belonged to 
a single category in relation to Ego. We have already noted, for example, that 
any male Apinayé belongs to the same kiyé as all his male kin and all his male 
affines. All his female kin and all his female affines belong to the kiyé from which 
he must take a wife. We have therefore a situation of which Figure 3 is a partial 
diagram. In the first ascending generation there is a group of male relatives*® who 
belong to the same kiyé as Ego and a group of female relatives who belong to the 
kiyé into which he marries. We might therefore expect some terminological expres- 

40 Idem, p. 16. 

41 Idem, p. 111. 

42 I use the term relatives to designate all individuals who are Ego’s kin or affines within 
the system. 
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sion of the fact that these relatives all belong to two distinct categories (one of 
males and one of females) in relation to Ego. Such expression would be given by 
the following equations: 

F =FB= MB and MZH=FZH, with possibly F/FB/MB = MZH/FZH 
and 

M = MZ = FZ and FBW = MBW, with possibly M/MZ/FZ = FBW/ 
MBW.** Such sets of equivalents are absent. 

On the other hand, we find in the kinship terminology a series of identifications 
of kin of opposite sexes (FBD — FBS: MBD = MBS: D=S: BD = BS 
and so on) when the basic principle of parallel descent and therefore of the kiyé 
system is the separation of the sexes. Thus we have terminological distinctions 
between relatives who stand in the same relation (defined by generation and by 
kiyé membership) to Ego and terminological identifications of a series of kin who 
stand in different kiyé relationships to Ego. This proves, I think, that it is not the 
kiyé which determine the structure of the Apinayé kinship system. 


Ill 
It is impossible to make a satisfactory formal analysis of the Apinayé kinship 
system on the basis of Nimuendaji’s data, for the terminology he gives contains 
a number of inconsistencies which are discussed below and which preclude its 
systematization. Nevertheless, there are various indications that it is consistent 


with a two-section alliance system, which in this case would coincide with a system 
of exogamous moieties, and it is this hypothesis that I propose to test here. 

On comparative grounds it is reasonable to look for such a system among the 
Apinayé. They speak a Gé language and two-section systems seem to be a charac- 
teristic of the tribes of this linguistic group. Exogamous moieties have been de- 
scribed for the Northern Kayapé,** the Eastern Timbira,* the Sherente,*® and the 
Kaingang** (see map, Fig. 4). Only the Akwé-Shavante among the Gé tribes have 
a system of three exogamous clans, whose members may marry into either of the 
other two.** On the other hand a two-section system is also reported for the Boréro 

43 I use the notation which represents kinship terms by their first letter only, with the excep- 
tion of Z = Sister (while S = Son). C = Child. The term “cousin,” where used, will be written 
out in full. 

44 Lowie, 1943; 1946a (based on reports sent in by Nimuendaja) . 

45 Nimuendaji, 1946, pp. 79 et seq. 

46 Nimuendaji, 1942, pp. 16-25. 

47 Baldus, 1952b, pp. 76-79; 1955, pp. 376-378. 

48 This information is taken from my field data. The three-clan system of the Akwé- 
Shavante may possibly have developed out of a two-section system, which seems likely in view of 
the fact that two-section systems appear to be characteristic of the Gé tribes. A discussion of this 
topic is outside the scope of the present paper and will be reserved for a future publication. 
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Fic. 4. Sketch map showing the approximate locations of the tribes mentioned. Tribal names: 
Gé linguistic group marked in capitals; other tribes marked in script. 


who, in spite of differing linguistically from the Gé stock, have often been classed 
with the Gé tribes on the grounds of cultural and social similarities.“ Of all these 
tribes the most closely related to the Apinayé (who are also known as the Western 
Timbira) are the Eastern Timbira. This affinity is even recognized by the Indians 
themselves. There is a legend among the Apinayé which “explains” how they 
came to be separated from the Eastern Timbira, so that the Westerners remained 
on one side of the Tocantins River leaving the Easterners on the other.” It is thus 





49 Colbacchini and Albisetti, 1942, pp. 31-42; Albisetti, 1948, pp. 6-10. 
50 Nimuendaja, 1939, p. 170. 
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hardly surprising that the kinship systems of the Western and the Eastern Timbira 
tribes are remarkably similar in their structure. 
Analysis of them is, however, complicated by two factors: 


(1) The terminologies were recorded when the systems in question were in 
process of modification; 


(2) Nimuendaja, our chief authority, is not always reliable in his data on 
kinship. 

In case we should give the impression that whenever his data do not fit our theory 
we dismiss the evidence by doubting the ethnography, it is necessary here to stress 
the reasons which lead us to accept his material, particularly his cousin terms, with 
a certain reserve. It is clear from all his writings that he never understood the 
connection between a two-section system and cross-cousin marriage. He described 
a system of exogamous moieties for the Sherente without realizing the implica- 
tions of his statement®’ that they distinguished the matrilateral from the patri- 
lateral cross-cousin, prohibiting marriage with the former and permitting it only 
with the latter. Similarly he postulated a system of exogamous moieties for the 
Eastern Timbira and yet recorded without surprise or comment that they pro- 
hibited cross-cousin marriage.** Further, on the only occasion when it was possible 
to check his kinship terminologies, they were found to be inaccurate in a number 
of particulars.** His major monographs on Gé-speaking tribes are important land- 
marks in Brazilian ethnology, representing as they do the fruits of prolonged field 
investigation carried out in each case over a period of many years. It is therefore 
especially unfortunate that such a gifted observer should have lacked the acquaint- 
ance with social anthropological theory, which would have enabled him to make 
satisfactory analyses of the complex systems he studied. The result of this is that 
he did not understand the structure of these systems and thus we can never be 
wholly certain that he is correct in his reports of marriage prohibitions, of kinship 
terminology, and especially of the crucial cousin-terms. 

Certain conclusions may nevertheless be drawn from a consideration of the 
Apinayé kinship system in conjunction with those of the Eastern Timbira tribes 
(Ramkokamekra and Krahé) for which we have data.®* In Tables 1 and 2 the 

51 Nimuendaji, 1942, p. 25. 

52 Nimuendaja, 1946, p. 124. 

53 When I carried out research among the Sherente in 1955-56 (see Maybury-Lewis, 1958, 
pp. 124-125, 132-135). 

54 Nimuendaji (1946, p. 105) has published a list of “Eastern Timbira” kinship terms, 


collected among the Ramkokamekra. He held that there was sufficient cultural and social homo- 
geneity to be found among the Eastern Timbira tribes to justify this type of generalization. As 
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Apinayé terms are set out as in a two-section system. Columns | and 2 represent 
the categories (female and male) of one of the putative matrilineal moieties. The 
male and female categories of the other matrilineal moiety are arranged in col- 
umns 3 and 4 respectively. The categories in column 1 would therefore marry those 
in column 3, while those in column 2 would marry those in column 4. 

It will be seen that both a male and a female speaker place all females of the 
grandparents’ generation in a single kinship category. Similarly they place all males 
of the grandparents’ generation in a single, but separate, category.°° On the other 
hand, while a woman designates all the categories in her grandchildren’s genera- 
tion by a single term, a man supposedly differentiates between those of his own 
section and those of the complementary section (e.g. between his SC and his DC). 
Such a distinction is not only unexpected but it is impossible to reconcile with his 
equating of MM with FM and of MF with FF. The Eastern Timbira terminolo- 
gies consistently give the equations BC = SC = DC (woman speaking) and 
ZC = SC = DC (man speaking). The Apinayé terminology gives, similarly, 
BC = SC = DC (woman speaking). It is therefore logical to suppose that 
among the Apinayé we ought also to find the equation ZC = SC = DC (man 
speaking), especially since the Eastern Timbira term (i)-tam-Cwg (feminine 
(i)-tam-cwei) used to designate these categories clearly corresponds to the Apinayé 
(id )-tam-cwy. We must therefore conclude that the term (id)-kr¢-dyw, where it is 
given as meaning SC among the Apinayé, is an equivalent of (id)-tam-Cwy. 

In this case, two features of the Apinayé terminology, as set out in Tables 1 
and 2 are indicative of a two-section system: 

(1) The categories of kin belonging to Ego’s section (columns 1 and 2 in 
each table) are not terminologically confused with those categories belonging to 
the complementary section, except in certain anomalous instances in Ego’s own 
generation, which are discussed below. In general Ego uses distinct terms for the 
kinship categories in each section in the proximate generations. In the alternate 





regards the Krahé in particular he wrote (Nimuendaji, 1946, p. 26): “. . . the Krahé dialect 
wholly coincides with that of the Canella.” Canella is a name given by Brazilians to the Kenkateye, 
the Apanyekra, and the Ramkokamekra, all Eastern Timbira tribes. Again (loc. cit.): “In April 
and May 1930, when I lived among this tribe, I dispensed with obtaining a special vocabulary 
because of the manifest identity of the Krahé with the Ramkokamekra dialect.” I prefer, however, 
to separate the Krahé from the Ramkokamekra in this paper because, when I worked among 
them in 1956, I found that their kinship terminology differed in certain particulars from the one 
published by Nimuendaji for the Eastern Timbira. 

55 géde-ti is an equivalent of ged-re. -ti and -re are augmentative and diminutive suffixes, 
while gede and ged are phonetic variations of the same term. Nimuendajii (1946, p. 105) cites 
the Ramkokamekra terms kede-ti and kede-re as MM and and FF respectively. I found, in 1956 
among the Krahé, that kheti and khetre were used interchangeably. 
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Taste 1 


Apinayé kinship terms (woman speaking) 





# 

1 3 4 : 

i o «a 4——> _ 0 
tyi Mu géde-ti MF ged-re FF 





—------- 


id-n5 M di-re PF id-kr§’ tum MB 
MZ FB FH 


dyili-re Faw pomre-ged HF pomre-gety HM 





éwai-ti BW 
tyi-re FZD 
id-kambj FS id-kambj Es id-kembi HD 
id-krg-dyw ZS id-krg-dyw FZD 
id-kr§-téim-re Bs id-kra-tém-re FBS 


tuke-ti 7 id-pigukw& eB 


& (id-kr&-dGwu-re) (id-kr&-dGwu-re) (id-kra-d@wu-re) (id-kraé-dGwu-re) 
FBD MES FBS MBD 


GENERATIONS 


id-tam-fwy FED id-tam-twy FBS id-pigukw4 MBD 
ti-re FBD 





tuke DH twai-ti sw 
id-kr§-dye BZS 4 id-kr§-dyw HZD 
id-tem-wy BS id-tam-%wy BD 





-—--- 


id-tam-twy 88 tam-fwy DS id-tam-twy SD 





generations, both ascending and descending, the sections merge into each other 
terminologically speaking. Dumont, in his classic studies of Dravidian kinship,” 
termed this distinction as one between “kin” (own section) and “affines” (com- 
plementary section). He further showed that “kin” could be distinguished from 
“affines” in the generations of Ego’s parents, Ego, and Ego’s children, and termino- 
logically merged with them in the generations of Ego’s grandparents and grand- 
children, all consistently with the structure of a two-section system. If therefore 
the terms which supposedly designate both “kin” and “affines” (i.e. categories in 


56 Dumont, 1953, p. 4; 1957a, p. 26. 
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Taare 2 


Apinayé kinship terms (man speaking) 





3 2 
4 


géde-ti MF ged-re FF 





dyil-ti 
dyili-re FSW 


id-tdty Z id-piedy6é 2H id-td B 
i4té MZS tyi-re FZD 


id-kr&-dyw Zs id-krg-dyw FZD 
id-kr§-tim-re FZS id-krj-tim-re FBS 
MBS 


(id-kr&-dGwu-re) (id-kr&-déiwu-re) (id-kra-diwu-re) (id-kra-dGwu-re) 
FBD MBS FBS KBD 
= id-pigukw4 MBD 
& id-tam-dwy FED id-tam-tw, /BS 
tyi-re FBD 
id-pigukw4 WZD 
id-bgi WB id-pro W 
papa-d{ WZ 





wai-ti sw id-kra S$ 
B 


id-kr§-duw ZD =e id-krj-dyw ZS 
id-tam-twy WBD id-tam-twy WBS 





id-kr§-dyw SD tam-fwy DS id-krj-dyw SS tam-twy DD 


2nd lst 
Hescemiing deseonding 
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both sections) in Tables 1 and 2 can be shown to be doubtful, we could conclude 
that Apinayé kinship terminology was consistent with a two-section system. Fur- 
thermore, a terminological distinction of the categories in columns 1 and 2 from 
those in columns 3 and 4 through Ego’s and proximate generations could be held 
to be diagnostic of such a system. 

(2) While there are correlations within each column that are merely consistent 
with a two-section system (e.g. F —= FB = MZH), there are some which are diag- 
nostic of such a system, e.g. MB = FZH and FZ = MBW. Such equations indi- 
cate bilateral cross-cousin marriage. It cannot be considered as a counter-indication 
that WF is distinguished from MB/FZH and, similarly, that WM +~ FZ/MBW, 
HF + MB/FZH, HM + FZ/MBW. Such terminological separation of actual 
affines from potential ones seems to be unusual in two-section systems, but it is 
not inconsistent with their structure. On the contrary it is characteristic of those 
two-section systems of central Brazil for which we have data (e.g. the Sherente, 
the Eastern Timbira, and the Boréro) .°* 

So far our analysis has confirmed that Apinayé kinship terminology, in all but 
Ego’s generation, is consistent with a two-section system whereas certain features 
of it are positive indications that such a system did in fact regulate marriage. 
Before we consider the counter-indications it is necessary to examine some of the 
anomalies of the terminology as published by Nimuendaju. 

The patrilineal Sherente and perhaps earlier the Shavante had kinship ter- 
minologies of the Omaha type. The matrilineal Eastern Timbira tribes have ter- 
minologies of the Crow type. We have seen above that the Apinayé terminology 
cannot be formalized as a unique system such as might be coherent with parallel 
descent. On the contrary, a number of features of the Apinayé kinship system 
indicate that it is of the same type as those of the Eastern Timbira. In the ascend- 
ing and descending generations the differences between Apinayé and Easte-n Tim- 
bira terms seem to be dialectic rather than structural. Only in Ego’s generation 
are there structural differences. Since it has not so far proved possible to analyze 
the Apinayé terminology as it stands, it seems that, as a last resort, it would be 
profitable to consider whether some of the terms are inaccurate. We have already 
stated our grounds for believing that the Apinayé kinship terminology was re- 
corded at a time of social maladjustment and by an ethnographer who might have 
been mistaken. 

In Table 2 for example, it is clear that id-t6 (feminine id-téty) is a sibling term. 
Among Ramkokamekra the term i-t6 is applied by men and women speakers to 

57 Nimuendaji, 1942, pp. 23-25; and 1946, p. 105; Maybury-Lewis, 1958, pp. 133-135; 
Albisetti, 1948, p. 9. 
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siblings of both sexes, while among the Krahé the term i-t6 (fem. i-tdi) designates 
a category which includes all siblings and parallel cousins for both men and women 
speakers. This is only to be expected in a Crow type terminology and gives us 
strong grounds for supposing that Nimuendajd is in error when he lists (Table 1) 
id-téty as Z/MZD without its masculine form imeaning B/MZS. Similarly 
(Table 2) where id-té is listed as B/MZS, id-téty is given only as Z with a sepa- 
rate term for MZD. In all these cases the intrusive terms that replace the sibling 
term are one or both of the linked pair id-pigukwa and id-kambj. 

These terms designate elder and younger male siblings (Table 1, column 2) 
without being applied to the corresponding female categories (column 1). In the 
same table they designate MBD and FZD respectively (column 4), while one but 
not the other is listed for the corresponding male cross-cousin categories in col- 
umn 3. Table 2 is even more confusing. Here id-kambj is not listed at all and 
id-pigukwa designates only two positions, MZD (column 1) and MBD (column 
4). It is clear that the categories to which these terms refer have been erroneously 
listed, for they cut across the possible categories of any known kinship system and 
do not seem to be susceptible to any formalization such as has not hitherto been 
reported. Nor does Nimuendajii’s only reference to the terms in the text, that 
“, . . persons addressing one another as pigkwa (w) and kambj (m) . . . are 
barred from marriage, so that an Apinayé must not wed his parents’ sibling’s 
daughter,”°* follow from the terminology listed. 

We may conclude then that id-t6 (id-téty) are sibling terms used by men and 
women speakers. They designate not only siblings but also the matrilateral parallel 
cousins. In that case id-pigukwad and id-kambj must designate categories of cross- 
cousins (columns 3 and 4 in each table) . 

When we come to analyze the terms that are supposed to designate the patri- 
lateral parallel cousins we find further inconsistencies. I do not propose to con- 
sider the term id-krd-duwu-re, which Nimuendaji himself listed as doubtful. We 
are therefore left with id-kr4-ttim-re = FBS and tyi-re = FBD or id-tam-twy = 
FBS/FBD. But it is not consistent with the structure of the system that 
id-kr@-tum-re and tyi-re should designate categories that are in a sibling relation- 
ship to each other in Ego’s generation, when the same terms (or their equivalents) 
designate categories that are in an affinal relationship to each other in the ascend- 
ing generations. Nimuendaju gives id-kr@tum (of which id-kr@-tim-re is a dimin- 
utive) as MB/FZH, where tyi — MBW//FZ. It seems that in Timbira terminolo- 
gies MB = MF. These categories are designated by identical terms among the 
Ramkokamekra and the Kraho and it is clear from Nimuendaji’s text that among 

58 Nimuendaja, 1939, p. 73. 
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the Apinayé also the terms géde-ti and id-kr@-tum are equivalents."® Therefore we 
also have géde-ti (id-krG-tum) designating a category that is affinally related to 
the category fyi in the second ascending generation. It follows then that the pair 
id-kr@-tum and tyi must be considered as doubtful where they are listed as desig- 
nating the category of patrilateral parallel cousins. Similarly, on comparative 
grounds it seems unlikely that the term id-tam-cwy should designate this category 
for both men and women speakers indiscriminately. Among the Apinayé, the 
Krahé, and the Ramkokamekra this term (or its equivalent) designates the fol- 
lowing categories: all grandchildren + brother’s children (woman speaking) or 
all grandchildren +- sister’s children (man speaking). In the Eastern Timbira 
terminologies it further includes the mother’s brother’s children (woman speak- 
ing). We are therefore justified in concluding that siblings and bilateral parallel 
cousins are included in a single kinship category and that the listing of id-tam-cwy 
as patrilateral parallel cousin is an error. 

This leaves the problem of the anomalous cross-cousin terminology. We have 
already shown above that id-kambj and id-pigukwa are probably cross-cousin terms. 
It is impossible, however, in view of the sparse data given by Nimuendaju on the 
working of the Apinayé kinship system, to specify exactly the categories to which 
they refer. On the other hand an adequate analysis of the alternative terms listed 
by Nimuendaju for these categories (id-kr@-tiim-re and id-krd-dyw) would require 
more linguistic and structural information than we have at our disposal. It would 
seem that the suffixes -tum and dyw mean older and younger respectively, while the 
suffix -re is simply a diminutive.” In this case id-kr@-tiim-re meaning MBS/FZS 
is clearly a diminutive of id-kr@ tum meaning MB/FZH. But we do not know 
whether it is the usual term for MBS/FZS or whether in fact it is applied as a 
diminutive to the child of the MB/FZH indicating that he is still an immature 
member of his mother’s household and that his relationship to Ego is still traced 
in terms of his father’s relationship to Ego and not in his own right. Similarly the 
term id-kr¢-dyw has been shown to be in some way equivalent to id-tam-cwy so 
that, in a Crow type terminology, it might designate the MBC (woman speaking) 
but not the FZC. Nor can a linguistic analysis which attempts to relate id-kr@-dyw 
to id-kr@-tum satisfactorily establish the meaning of the former term. 

So far this analysis has shown that the structure of the Apinayé kinship system 

59 He writes (1939, p. 24): “OF the persons thus linked the bearer of the Kolre name calls 
his partner, id-krg-tum (maternal grandfather, maternal uncle) and is in turn called id-kr§-dyw, 
irrespective of actual kinship or age.” Not only does this establish the equivalence of géde-ti and 
id-krg-tum, but it further supports the equivalence of id-krg-dyw and id-tam-twy, which was inde- 


pendently established above. 
60 See Nimuendaja, 1946, p. 104. 
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seems to require a distinction between the categories of siblings +- parallel cousins 
on the one hand and cross-cousins on the other. The former categories are desig- 
nated by the term id-td (id-téty) while the latter are designated by the terms 
id-pigukwa and id-kambj. The alternative term tyi-re (FZD) is, consistently with 
the structure of a Crow type terminology, a diminutive of the terms for FZ/MBW. 
The alternative terms listed for these categories have been shown to be so anoma- 
lous as to suggest that they are erroneously or incompletely reported. 

Since the Apinayé kinship terminology is basically of the Crow type it cannot 
be consistent with any system of parallel descent. On the other hand it is not 
therefore indicative of a two-section system. A priori it would seem that terminolo- 
gies of the Crow and Omaha type, each of which distinguishes between the patri- 
lateral and matrilateral cross-cousin, would not be found in conjunction with two- 
section systems. Ethnographically, however, this concurrence has been reported in a 
number of instances and must therefore be accepted. Swanton is the principal 
authority for systems of Crow type among the Choctaw and Tlingit, and on 
his evidence the Choctaw themselves were divided into strictly exogamous moieties 
as were the Tlingit, with a similar kinship terminology.*’ In central Brazil there 
is the example of the Eastern Timbira, who were divided into exogamous moieties 
with a Crow type kinship terminology. Meanwhile occurrence of Omaha type 
terminologies together with exogamous moiety systems has been reported by Radin 
for the Winnebago, by Gifford for the Miwok, and by Nimuendaji for the 
Sherente in central Brazil.** The theoretical problems raised by these concurrences 
have not yet, to my knowledge, been treated elsewhere, but the discussion of such 
a topic is outside the scope of this paper. Further, in the Apinayé terminology, a 
number of terms are listed in each table for categories which belong to the same 
generation and to the same column. In the classic type of two-section system such 
categories would not be distinguished but would instead form one single category 
designated by a single term.®* But this feature of the Apinayé terminology cannot, 
once again, be held to be a counter-indication since it is also found among the 
Sherente, the Eastern Timbira, and the Boréro of central Brazil, all of whom were 
reportedly divided into exogamous moieties. 

So far I have shown, on statistical and structural grounds, that marriage 





61 Swanton, 1931, p. 76; 1908, p. 398. 

62 Radin, 1923, p. 187; Gifford, 1916, pp. 172-174; Nimuendaja, 1942, pp. 16-17. 

63 Cf. for example the Nambikwara (Lévi-Strauss, 1948, pp. 19-20) and the Kaingang 
(Baldus, 1952b, p. 76) in Brazil. Such systems are also reported in other parts of South America 
(see Wilbert, 1958, pp. 171-173; 1959, pp. 35-38 for the Piaroa and the Yabarana of the Vene- 
zuelan Ilanos) as well as from South India (Dumont, 1957b, pp. 275-277), from Melanesia 
(Leenhardt, 1930, pp. 56-57), and from Fiji (Quain, 1948, p. 247). 
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among the Apinayé was not regulated by the kiyé system as described by Nimuen- 
daja. On the other hand, analysis of the kinship terminology indicates—but not 
conclusively—that it was consistent with the requirements of a two-section system. 
Certain features of the terminology are, moreover, diagnostic of such a system 
and lend support to the hypothesis that marriage was regulated by a system of 
two matrilineal sections. 

IV 

The other important function of the kiyé system was that it determined the 
choice of a man’s formal friend (kramged), who had to be a member of his own 
kiyé, and of the woman who entered into a formal friendship with him (his 
kramgedy), who had to be a member of his mother’s kiyé.** In Apinayé myth, 
however, Sun and Moon, the founder members of the moieties, address each other 
as kramged plus the diminutive suffix -re (if Sun is talking to Moon) or the aug- 
mentative -ti (if Moon is talking to Sun).®° Sun and Moon therefore stand in a 
formal friendship relation to each other. But Sun and Moon also personify the 
moieties kol-ti and kol-re,°* which are thus, conceptually at least, in a kramged 
relationship. 

Similarly, it is an individual’s kramged and kramgedy who are called upon 
to perform the burial rites for him.*" It is a common feature of dual organization 
that this duty should devolve on members of the moiety complementary to that 
of the deceased. Among neighboring Gé tribes this is true of the Sherente, where 
the dead man is prepared for burial by members of the clan, which is the “opposite” 
of his own clan, in the complementary moiety.®* It is probably true also for the 
Eastern Timbira. Certainly the grave-diggers among these people may not belong 
to the same exogamous moiety as the dead man, but it is not certain whether 
those who prepare the corpse (once again “friends” of the deceased, female for 
a man and male for a woman) may or may not, as Nimuendaji does not give the 
requisite information as to moiety affiliations. Among the Bororo and among 
the Kaingang the moieties are ranged ceremonially against each other on the occa- 
sion of a burial.”° 

These indications lend further support to the hypothesis that the formal friend- 
ship bond among the Apinayé united individuals belonging to complementary 
moieties. Reciprocal burial obligations between moieties usually, though not invari- 





64 Presumably the restrictions on the choice of possible “friends” for a woman are in ‘-verse 
symmetry—the female one from her own kiyé, the male one from her father’s kiyé. Nimuendaja 
does not specify. 

65 Nimuendaja, 1939, p. 138. 68 Nimuendaji, 1942, pp. 98-99. 

66 Idem, p. 164. 69 Idem, 1946, p. 134. 

67 Idem, pp. 151-153. 70 Lowie, 1946, pp. 427, 430; Baldus, 1955, p. 378. 
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ably, accompany reciprocal marriage obligations and analysis of the kinship ter- 
minology has shown a probability that the Apinayé had a two-section system at 
some time. We have therefore grounds for supposing that marriage among the 
Apinayé was regulated by a system of matrilineal exogamous moieties. 

This conclusion still leaves the question of the kiyé unsolved. If they neither 
regulated marriage nor, specifically, the formal friendship bond, then what were 
their functions? The word kiyé meaning “side” or “party,”"* is the equivalent of 
the Eastern Timbira word kye, which was used to designate the exogamous moie- 
ties."* It seems, however, that among the Timbira these words do not refer to 
specific groups but are generic terms for a group of any sort.” We have already 
noted the close linguistic and cultural affinity between the Apinayé (Western 
Timbira) and the Eastern Timbira. Now, the most striking characteristic of East- 
ern Timbira societies is the proliferation of different social groupings for different 
purposes. The descent system determines only an individual’s membership of his 
matrilineal exogamous moiety. He becomes a member of an age-class (age-set) 
and therefore of an age-moiety automatically on reaching adulthood. On the other 
hand he becomes a member of the rainy season moieties, the plaza groups and 
plaza moieties, and the men’s classes by nominal affiliation, according to which sets 
of names have been bestowed on him."* It is therefore a reasonable hypothesis that 
groupings other than the matrilineal (and, according to this analysis, exogamous) 
moieties should also be found among the Apinayé for specific, probably ceremo- 
nial, purposes. We have noted above that the kiyé appeared as corporate groups 
only on two occasions, when they constituted the groups taking part in ceremonies. 
We have seen too that Nimuendajt likened the behavior of the ipdg-nydéwydn to 
that of the Eastern Timbira clown society. The kiyé were therefore in all probabil- 
ity groups like the Tapirapé feasting groups, to which affiliation was also by the 
curious parallel principle here discussed. Their function was to regulate behavior 
in specific circumstances, which, in the case of the Apinayé, were on the occasion 
of two particular ceremonies.” 


CONCLUSION 


The marriage system of the Apinayé is of considerable theoretical interest in 
that it has hitherto been regarded as a unique example of what has here been called 


71 Nimuendaja, 1939, p. 29. 

72 Idem, 1946, p. 93. 

73 Cf. Idem, p. 93. The mamkyeti, a term which he states is evidently connected with kye, 
were a pair of leaders of their age-class (age-set), who ceremonially represented the plaza groups 
when they appeared divided into plaza moieties. 

74 Idem, pp. 77-97. 75 See Idem, 1939, pp. 30, 36, 123. 
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“parallel descent.” There is no logical reason why a society should not have a 
parallel descent system and be therefore organized in monosexual descent groups. 
Sociologically, however, it is difficult to see how such a system would work and 
there is no detailed evidence that it has ever existed except, supposedly, among 
the Apinayé. But those writers who have discussed the marriage system of the 
Apinayé have either limited themselves to repeating that it was unique or have 
incorrectly analyzed its features. 

Since the institution of parallel descent determined, according to Nimuendaji, 
the composition of the kiyé “marriage classes,” which contained members of both 
sexes, it requires the operation of some other principle in conjunction with it in 
order to form corporate descent groups. This is the basic structural weakness of 
modes of tracing descent which distinguish between a man and his sister within 
the system. In the only societies for which such systems have been reported (the 
Apinayé and the Mundugumor) they are ancillary institutions, complementing an 
alternative way of tracing descent and of forming corporate descent groups. This 
point has been overlooked in discussions of the Apinayé material, for writers have 
tended to discuss the marriage system in isolation from other institutions of 
Apinayé society. Furthermore, the system as described was not only a comple- 
mentary institution structurally but it was also an anomalous one in any com- 
parative analysis of the institutions of the Northern and Central Gé. 

The argument presented here has demonstrated that such a system could not 
have functioned among the Apinayé, at the time they were studied, for statistical 
reasons and that it is inconsistent with the structure of the Apinayé kinship termi- 
nology. On the other hand, the features of the terminology indicate, in so far as 
it is possible to analyze them, that it is consistent with a two-section system of 
exogamous moieties. This hypothesis is supported by considerations of compara- 
tive sociology and is consistent with our present understanding of the institutions 
of the Gé tribes. 
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WHEN THEY WORSHIP THE UNDERWATER PANTHER: 
A PRAIRIE POTAWATOMI BUNDLE CEREMONY 


JAMES H. HOWARD 


N APRIL 14, 1956, the writer attended a rather rare ceremonial observance 

of the Prairie band of Potawatomi, whose reservation is near Mayetta, 
Kansas. This ritual was held in honor of a mythical creature, prominent in the 
lore of the tribe, called Nambi-id in Potawatomi and the “Underwater Panther” 
in English. The ceremony involved the opening of a sacred bundle in the keeping 
of James Kagmega, a prominent council member and ritualist of the band. Since 
this rite has not been noted by previous writers and since it is apparently quite 
typical of Potawatomi bundle rituals it was considered worthy of description even 
though the ceremony could not be observed in its entirety. 


THE UNDERWATER PANTHER IN NORTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY 


The Potawatomi respect for the Underwater Panther is shared by many North 
American Indian groups. I have personally secured descriptions of the creature 
from Arikara, Eastern Dakota, Middle Dakota, Delaware, Fox, Mandan-Hidatsa, 
Ojibwa, Omaha, Plains-Ojibwa, and Ponca informants. The creature is generally 
described as being of an enormous size, with short yellow fur (or brassy scales), a 
long panther-like tail, and horns like a bull’s. 


Alanson Skinner writes of the Prairie Potawatomi conception as follows: 


There is . . . an evil power in the water, who possesses the ability to pass through 
the earth as well as its natural element. This is the great horned Water-panther, called 
Nampe’shiu, or Nampeshi’k". It is at constant war with the Thunderbirds. When one 
appears to a man he will become a great warrior. Such panthers maliciously drown 
people, who are afterwards found with mud in their mouths, eyes, and ears. One of 
these lived at Mana’wa, now Milwaukee, and sucked people in. The name Mana’wa 
refers to its den. The Prairie Potawatomi do not seem to have had any belief in the 
horned serpent of other Central tribes.’ 


Skinner’s concluding sentence in the paragraph quoted above is somewhat mis- 
leading, as in many Algonquian-speaking groups the concept of the Horned 
Serpent tends to blend with that of the Underwater Panther. 

The concept of the Underwater Panther seems to be very ancient in North 
America, and unmistakable carvings, pictographs, and other representations of 
the monster have been found in association with archaeological remains of Middle 





1 Skinner, 1923, pp. 47-48. 
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Woodland date. Several of the effigy mounds of Wisconsin are in the shape of 
this creature. Both the Underwater Panther and the Horned Serpent seem to be 
related to the Feathered Serpent of the Southwest, Mexico, and Middle America. 

Although generally considered an evil creature, the Underwater Panther is 
greatly feared and respected by all of the groups having the creature in their 
pantheon. Among the Ojibwa and Potawatomi the monster is especially venerated 
by the members of the Midéw«win or Grand Medicine society. The ceremony de- 
scribed here, however, though it bears many resemblances to the Midéwiwin, is in 
no way connected with that order. 


JAMES KAGMEGA, PRIEST OF THE UNDERWATER PANTHER BUNDLE 


James Kagmega, the present (1959) keeper or owner of the Underwater 
Panther bundle and priest of its ritual, is a member of the Bear clan. In addition 
to his leadership in this rite he is prominent in many other rituals. He is a leader 
in the Drum religion or Dream dance and has inherited the right to conduct the 
Wabano ceremony (though he has never done so). He is commonly a singer for 
the Shawnee dance and an active participant in the social dances performed at 
local powwows. He knows several songs of the obsolescent Midéwiwin, though he 
has never joined this organization. In short, he takes part in almost all of the cere- 
monial activity of his own band and the neighboring Kickapoo with the exception 
of the Peyote religion, which he opposes as being in conflict with the older 
Potawatomi beliefs. 

He served in the Army in World War II and is a member of the Prairie 
Potawatomi Tribal Council. He inherited his right to conduct the Underwater 
Panther ceremony from his father, who was also a prominent ritualist. When 
questioned as to the purpose of the ritual, Kagmega stated that the rite was an 
ancient one with the Potawatomi and one essential to the wellbeing of the tribe. 
It should be performed at least once a year. Kagmega admitted that he had 
neglected the rite, and that this was the first time he had held the ceremony in 
some years. 

He discussed the philosophy of the Underwater Panther worship (and Pota- 
watomi religion in general) as follows: 


We are taught that there is continual warfare between the Powers Above (Thun- 
derbirds and their bird allies) and the Powers Below (Underwater Panthers and their 
snake and fish allies) . Their conflicts affect the lives of the different Indian tribes here 
on the earth. When they are quiet and at peace, the Indians are peaceful too. When 
there is battle in the heavens and at the bottom of the waters, then there is warfare 
among mankind too. 
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After a moment’s reflection he added: “At least that’s the way it was in the 
days before the White men came, before the Great Peace (ie. the end of inter- 
tribal warfare and the introduction of the Dream dance or Drum religion, which 
teaches inter-tribal amity) .” 

Kagmega saw nothing inconsistent in his taking part in ceremonies honoring 
the Thunderbirds, such as the Dream dance, and in the Underwater Panther 
ritual, Both—the Thunderbirds and the Underwater Panther—were powerful, 
though diametrically opposed forces to be placated, honored, and in some sense 
controlled by the proper ceremony. 


THE UNDERWATER PANTHER CEREMONY 


On this occasion the Underwater Panther ceremony was held in a canvas 
covered lodge which had been built near Kagmega’s home, about three miles west 
and five miles south of Mayetta, Kansas. The framework of this lodge consisted 
of saplings which had been stuck into the ground with the upper ends bent over 
and tied to make a series of wickets. These wickets were then joined by horizontal 
members of the same material, with an opening left at the east end for a doorway. 
The structure was about forty feet long and twelve feet wide, and was oriented east 
and west. 

The furnishings consisted of pieces of carpeting, old blankets, and, at the west 
end, two native woven cattail mats, the more traditional floor covering. Hanging 
from the lodge framework at the west end was a rectangular banner, about three 
feet long and two feet wide, made of a piece of commercial goods imprinted with 
a stylized fish design. This was undoubtedly symbolic of the fish and other under- 
water creatures. The west end of the lodge, opposite the door, was the place of 
honor, occupied by Kagmega, as officiating priest, and his assistants throughout 
the ceremony. After dark two oil lamps were brought in to provide illumination for 
the proceedings. 

The ceremony began about 5:00 PM with a great feast. This consisted of 
baked ham, fried chicken, bread, sweet rolls, watermelon, pies, cakes, lemonade, 
nectar, iced tea, and other dainties too numerous to recall. These items were 
arranged on tablecloths which were spread over a layer of blankets. A great num- 
ber of people assembled for this feast, so many, indeed, that they were served in 
two shifts. Before each of the two groups began to eat a man just to the right of 
Kagmega gave a rather lengthy prayer in the Potawatomi tongue. This feast lasted 
approximately an hour and after it was concluded everyone left the lodge tem- 
porarily. Most of the younger people left the area, their interest being only in 
securing a free meal, leaving a few older persons to carry on the ritual singing and 
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dancing to follow. Most of the persons re-naining for the evening ceremony were 
over forty years of age and several were quite elderly in appearance. 

After the remains of the feast had been removed and the lodge floor swept, 
the participants entered the lodge again and took their places near the wall on 
either side. Kagmega brought in a water drum and several large gourd rattles. 
The water drum, of the type used in the Midénmiwin ceremony, was a section of 
hollowed log open at one end. It was about two feet in height and nine or ten 
inches in diameter, slightly larger at the bottom or closed end. At the top a wet 





Fish banner 


Fic. 1. Floor plan of Underwater Panther bundle ceremony. K, position of James Kagmega 
as officiating priest; D, drum and drumstick; A-A, assistants, who shook gourds; L-L, kerosene 
lamps; X-X, participants. 


badger hide was stretched over the opening by means of a wooden hoop forced 
down over the top of the drum. The drum was about one-third full of water and 
the head was kept wet by sloshing it with water. A hole at one side, with a wooden 
plug, could be used to add water while the drum was in use. On the side of the 
drum was a pyrographed representation of the Underwater Panther (see Fig. 2). 
The drumstick was shaped somewhat like the letter P; and the loop end was used 
to strike the head of the drum. 

Kagmega seated himself at the very center of the west end of the lodge, in front 
of the “fish” banner previously described. Four young men, his assistants, ar- 
ranged themselves, two to a side, on his right and left, each selecting a gourd 
rattle from those Kagmega had brought in. 

Kagmega tuned his drum by sloshing water on the hide and by striking the 
tightening hoop with his drumstick. Then he began to beat the drum and sing. 
Kagmega began each song, the others joining in after he had sung a phrase or two. 
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To assist him in remembering the various songs he employed a birchbark scroll 
with small pictographs which suggested the subject matter of the songs. He later 
informed me that it would have been impossible to remember all the songs, let 
alone sing them in the proper order, without this mnemonic device. 

The songs of the Underwater Panther ritual reminded me of Midéwiwin songs 
I had heard among the Plains-Ojibwa. As in the case of Midéwwin singing, slow 
“prayer” songs alternated with fast “dancing” songs. Between songs Kagmega 
would squint at his pictographic scroll to find the next one in the series. This 


eat 


Fic. 2. Drawing of the Underwater Panther, after the pyrographed representation on Kag- 
mega’s drum. 











singing continued for about three hours. From time to time Kagmega would stop 
to tighten his drum or to offer a short prayer. The young men with the gourd 
rattles shook them in time with the beating of the drum and joined in on those 
songs which they knew. Occasionally other members of the assembly would join 
as well. 

About 10:30 PM Kagmega began the last group of songs. Now the man who 
had offered the prayer at the feast arose and began walking around the lodge in 
a clockwise direction. Soon others arose and followed him until practically all of 
those present, except the musicians, were on their feet. As the final group of 
dancing songs began, the group began to dance, led by the man at the head of the 
line. The step was a simple toe-heel progression, one foot being advanced a short 
distance ahead of the other at each step, the body erect and the hands hanging at 
the sides. No animal mime was observed. The dancing became quite spirited just 
before the end of the session, which was about 11:30 PM. The leading dancer 
shook his head animatedly, waved his arms, and whooped as he beat out the 
rhythm with his feet. 
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Suddenly the singing and dancing ended. The participants filed out of the 
lodge and drove off to their respective homes. Kagmega dismantled the drum, 
emptied the water, and carried it and the gourds to his dwelling nearby. He in- 
formed me that the ceremony would resume on the following morning and invited 
me to stay for it. Unfortunately my duties at the Kansas City Museum prevented 
my attendance at the second part of the ritual. Kagmega stated that it would be 
much like the first part but that this time the Underwater Panther bundle would 
be opened and its contents displayed to public view. 

The opening of the bundle would achieve a multiple purpose: the Underwater 
Panther would be honored and grant his blessings to the members of the tribe; 
the contents of the bundle would be ceremonially renewed and purified; and the 
assembled participants would receive benefit in the form of good health and 
prosperity. 

Since the bundle was not in evidence at the evening session I attended little 
can be said of it. From remarks made by Kagmega on various occasions I con- 
cluded that it consists, in part, of small bunches of herb medicine tied in deerskin 
packets. The only item mentioned specifically by Kagmega was an ancient British 
flag. This piece is a relic from the period when the Prairie Potawatomi were 
staunch allies of the English (i.e. the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812). 
It continues to be venerated as a powerful talisman which guarantees the Potawa- 
tomi British (i.e. Canadian) citizenship and protection. As phrased by Kagmega: 


“If we ever feel we aren’t being treated right here in the U.S.A., all we have to do 
is take this flag with us and we can cross the Canadian line and live up there. This 
flag means that we are citizens of both the U.S. and Canada.” Presumably during 
the second part of the ceremony the British flag would occupy the place where the 
“fish” banner was hung during the first part, and the remainder of the bundle 
would be spread out in front of the priest at the west end of the lodge. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sacred bundle ceremony “When They Worship the Underwater Panther” 
is representative of the oldest stratum of Prairie Potawatomi ceremonial surviving 
at the present time. Many features of the ceremony, such as the musical instru- 
ments employed, the song style, the choreography, and the form of the ceremonial 
enclosure show a relationship to the Midémwin or Grand Medicine society. It 
seems very likely that both have developed from a common prototype. 

The worship of sacred bundles of this sort is still quite common with most of 
the Central Algonquian groups and the Winnebago. Until about fifty years ago 
bundle rites were also important to the Southern Siouan groups, such as the 
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Omaha, Ponca, Kansa, and Osage, though they have now nearly disappeared. It 
seems likely that they will be allowed to lapse among the Prairie Potawatomi 
within a few years, as the younger people take little interest in learning the rituals. 
Kagmega commented that many bundle priests are reluctant to conduct their 
rituals in this atmosphere of disinterest and derision. He noted that in recent years 
some of the Potawatomi, Sauk, and Oklahoma Kickapoo bundle owners have 
been transporting their bundles to the conservative Mexican Kickapoo settlement 
in Coahuila so that they might be opened in an atmosphere of “old time Indian 
respect and reverence.” 

The presence of a European flag as a major fetish in the Underwater Panther 
bundle should not be taken as an indication that the bundle or its attendant cere- 
mony are of recent origin. Flags of European type were apparently quite common 
additions to Central Algonquian and Southern Siouan sacred bundles. Fletcher 
and La Flesche note that a European type flag is an important object in an Omaha 
war bundle now in the Peabody Museum.” This flag may have been inspired by the 
British ensign. 

The late Truman Michelson found a British flag to be an important object in 
a Meskwaki (Fox) bundle ceremony called “When the War Chiefs Raise the 
British Flag.”* It is hoped that Michelson’s manuscript on this ritual can be pub- 
lished in the near future. In this case the flag is said to be the only object in the 
bundle, which is apparently not the case with the Potawatomi Underwater Panther 
bundle. The Meskwaki ceremony is by no means obsolete. Eugene Fugle noted the 
rites in progress, with the tattered British ensign on display, in 1954.* 

According to James Kagmega the Wisconsin Winnebago also have a sacred 
bundle ritual honoring the Underwater Panther. In the winter of 1955-56 Kag- 
mega traveled to Wisconsin to assist the Winnebago priests in conducting the 
rite. “They were sure interested to hear my Underwater Panther songs,” he re- 
ported. He did not mention whether or not a British flag formed part of the 
Winnebago bundle. So far as is known there are no accounts of the Winnebago 
ritual in the anthropological literature. Radin fails to note it in his The Winnebago 
Tribe.® 
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A MAYA HIEROGLYPH POSSIBLY SYMBOLIZING 


ABUNDANCE’ 
FLOYD THURBER ano VALERIE THURBER 


HAT the ancient Maya employed the hand as a unit of measure, and that 

one of their hand glyphs symbolized the idea of abundance, seems indicated. 
The development of this hypothesis has elicited pertinent factors that appear 
worthy of consideration. 

In the books of the Chilam Balam, the Jaguar Priest of Chumayel speaks of 
“. . . mine measures and three handsful of grain.”* Seler states, “The hand as a 
unit of measure is readily understood.”* (Emphasis has been supplied in this and 
following quotations.) 

In the Maya pictograph of a hand shown in Figure 1, no. 1, is to be seen the 
delineation of the back of a large hand, held fingers downward, with circlets 
falling from it. This hand seems to be the basic inscriptional form of this 
hieroglyph. 

Some writers have believed that the circlets spilling from the hand are drops 
of water. They associate it with “The Sprinklers,” one of the names given to the 
rain gods, conceiving that the action of sprinkling water is depicted in this symbol 
and that it represents the rainy season. However, there are several factors to sup- 
port the possibility that the circlets may have been intended for grains of maize, 
and that this particular hand glyph, in its basic form, may symbolize abundance. 

For example, this hand is often depicted in greater size than most other in- 
scriptional hand glyphs, and is frequently the largest single element in its specific 
glyph block. This size factor may be significant, and perhaps may imply that it is 
intended to denote the hand of a giant. 

Giants are encountered in the oral traditions of Meso-America, and the iden- 
tification of a giant associated with the idea of abundance, leads into the field of 
Maya mythology. Thompson states, “Mysticism, religion, and poetry completely 
dominate the hieroglyphic writing. . . . A knowledge of Maya theology and 
myth is essential to the student of Maya epigraphy. . . . Clearly our duty is to 
seek more of those mythological allusions.” * The importance of employing mytho- 
logical factors in deciphering Maya hieroglyphs is thus evident. 

1 Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Dr J. Eric S. Thompson for his consideration of 
some of the material used in this report, and for his helpful comments; and to Mr Clark Evernham, 
Executive Director, and Dr Spencer L. Rogers, Scientific Director of the San Diego Museum of 
Man, for the ready assistance they have given. 


2 Roys, 1933, p. 83. 
3 Seler, 1904, p. 203. 4 Thompson, 1950, pp. 292, 9, 295. 
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Fic. 1. Glyphs and supplied illustrations considered in the discussion of the tentative hiero- 


glyph of abundance. 
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The Maya word “chac,” a name given to the long-nosed Maya rain god, can 
mean “giant,” and Thompson notes that “chac” can bear the meanings of “both 
‘red’ and ‘giant’ or ‘much’.”® Thus the deity Chac (probably Schellhas’ god B) 
brought the necessary rains that produced large Maya maize crops, and was, 
therefore, by extension, the god of abundance. The association of the word “chac” 
with the idea of “much” may perhaps denote the rain deity’s relation to abundance. 

This rain god was believed to be fourfold, for “The rain-god was regarded not 
only as a single god but also at the same time as four gods—a different chac for 
each one of the four cardinal points. . . .”* Maya mythology conceived these 
chacs to be four giant men who stood at the four corners of the world, where, with 
arms raised, they upheld the sky. Thompson reports, “Maya literary sources tell 
us that there were four upholders of the heavens . . .,” and he titles them “Maya 
Sky Bearers.”* Another title given them was “The Working Men,” and under 
this name they were “said to be giant men . . . four in number, one at each world 
direction. . . .”* These factors appear to establish the long-nosed Maya rain chac 
as a giant who could represent the idea of abundance. 

That the rain-giants were identified in Maya art merely by a contrasting in- 
crease in size, seems well supported. Mythology of the Mexican plateau relates 
that, “This rain god in order to produce rain was said to have created many helpers 
in the form of dwarfs. . . .”° 

What may perhaps be a picturization of this mythological giant and dwarf 
concept, occurs in the back wall panels of the Temple of the Cross, the Temple 
of the Foliated Cross, and the Temple of the Sun at Palenque.’® Depicted are two 
individuals facing each other. Thomas has called attention to the difference in 
height of the two figures,"’ and some idea of the contrast in stature can be ob- 
tained from the supplied illustration in Figure 1, no. 5. The possibility should be 
considered that, while the Maya conceived their rain-gods as giants, the “dwarf 
helpers” of the myth, who were perhaps human priest impersonators of the chacs, 
may have been only figurative dwarfs on the basis of comparison of their human 
size to that of the giants of rain. 

From the foregoing information, it is consistent to belive that, if the rain-god’s 
hand was employed by the Maya scribes to symbolize abundance, then the hand 
would be depicted in the size proportions of a giant’s hand. 

To support their concept of the “hand sprinkling water,” some researchers see 





5 Idem, p. 273. 

6 Morley, 1946, p. 224. 9 Seler, 1904, p. 268. 

7 Thompson, 1934, pp. 216, 211. 10 Maudslay, 1889-1902, vol. 4, plates 76, 81, 88. 
8 Wisdom, 1940, pp. 395-396. 11 Thomas, 1881, p. 206. 
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in the modifications of this tentative glyph of abundance, streams of water falling 
from the hand where the modifications have added marginal lines to the groups of 
circlets, as shown in no. 6. However, it can be seen that in the basic form of the 
symbol, shown in no. 1, the tentative grains of maize spilling from the overfull 
hand, are not enclosed within lines that could be construed as a liquid stream. 

The necessary distinction between the basic form and the modified forms of 
this glyph is of such importance that clarification of this point should be under- 
taken. Such a discussion requires consideration of the codical form of the com- 
pound fire-drill symbol shown in no. 2, for elements of this glyph appear to occur 
in the modifications in question. In no. 3 is shown the postfix of the fire-drill. Of 
this, Thompson states, “The postfix, as noted, may be a stylized picture of smoke 
or, perhaps fire.”’* The final element of the postfix is depicted in no. 4. In an 
earlier report,'* material has been presented to show that this final element of the 
postfix can symbolize “both a spark of fire and the spark of human life from 
heaven.” 

In the modifications of the tentative hand of abundance shown in no. 6, most, 
but not all, of the circlets are enclosed within lines that might seem to indicate a 
liquid stream, but it can be seen that the so-called liquid stream terminates in an 
element that can be identified with the spark-glyph of the fire-drill symbol. While 
it might be assumed, then, that possibly the hand is sprinkling water to put out the 
fire, such a conclusion appears invalidated by the compound hieroglyph presented 
in no. 7. Here, it is evident that what is probably the complete postfix of the 
fire-drill symbol (reversed) has been inscribed as a subfix. (Maya scribes “square” 
most inscriptional delineations.) From the comparison supplied in no. 8, it seems 
evident that the modifications of the two hand glyphs, in nos. 6 and 7, probably 
express the same Maya idea, possibly varied in their depiction by the idiosyncrasies 
of two different scribes. 

The significance of the spark of life association with the tentative hand of 
abundance may perhaps be an allusion to the Maya mythological concept that 
man was made of corn. It can be recalled that the Popol Vuh of the Quiche Maya 
records that “. . . of yellow corn and of white corn they made their flesh; of 
cornmeal dough they made the arms and legs of man.” ** This appears consistent, 
and makes it reasonable to suggest that the enclosing lines in the modifications 
are channeling the grains of maize (corn) toward the spark, thus expressing the 
idea that the abundance of maize will become the spark of life that makes man. 

The several lines of evidence presented appear to properly qualify the basic 





12 Thompson, 1950, p. 265. 
13 Thurber and Thurber, 1959, p. 186. 14 Goetz and Morley, 1950, p. 167. 
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- hand glyph shown in no. 1 for tentative consideration as a Maya hieroglyph 
expressing abundance. 
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WHAT WERE NIXORAS? 
HENRY F. DOBYNS, PAUL H. EZELL, 


ALDEN W. JONES, anp GRETA S. EZELL 


JESUIT PRIEST named Eusebio Francisco Kino initiated missionary work 

among the northern Piman-speaking Indian bands of New Spain on a con- 
tinuing basis in March of 1687.’ During the next quarter century he explored the 
lands occupied by these Indians, which formed the final limits of Spanish political 
and military power on the northwestern frontier. He carried his explorations 
slightly beyond Piman territory in 1699* and in 1700 he penetrated to the banks 
of the Colorado River where dwelt numerous Yuman-speaking tribes.* Later 
Indian missions and Spanish settlements followed the paths of Kino’s explorations. 
Spanish influence on the native cultures of the farther Southwest radiated to 
tribes living beyond the Piman-speakers. In the early 1700’s the term Nixora was 
evidently in current use on the Sonoran frontier, for in 1716 one of Kino’s close 
associates employed it. Luis Velarde wrote that “between the Gila and the Colo- 
rado, toward the Northeast of the aforesaid nations, live the Nijor, with whom 
our Pimas fight, and of whom they take many into captivity, some of whom they 
sell and others they keep as servants.” * Velarde was a Jesuit missionary after 1702 
or 1703 at Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores in the San Miguel River valley of Sonora 
where Kino had established his first mission.* 

The term Nixora continued in fairly frequent use during the succeeding one 
hundred thirty years or more. We have found reference to Nixoras in numerous 
primary documents written in Spanish, one as late as the year 1847 (see document 
No. 8 below). To an ecclesiastical historian interested only in chronicling exploits 
of early Europeans on the Sonoran frontier, the identity of these Nixora might 
seem of little consequence.® To enthnohistorians interested in the dynamics of 
intergroup relations and cultural changes resulting from Spanish behavior in the 
Greater Southwest, the identity of these Nixora is a matter of some import. 


THE TERM 


One of the factors to be considered is the form of the name itself. In the years 
following the first appearance of the word it was rendered by the various writers 
in what seems at first glance a capricious variety of ways, and often differently by 
the same writer, even within the same document. The apparent number of varia- 





1 Bolton, 1948, vol. 1, pp. 110-111. 4 Wyllys, 1931, p. 117; Karns, 1954, p. 225. 
2 Idem, vol. 1, pp. 248-249. 5 Wyllys, 1931, p. 112. 
3 Idem, vol. 1, pp. 250-253. 6 Dunne, 1955, p. 48. 
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tions can be reduced to fourteen, however, by elimination of plural forms (i.e. 
those ending in s or es) as not constituting separate versions. The comparatively 
large number of variations remaining indicates that Spanish writers were con- 
fronted with the problem of writing the unfamiliar sounds of a term that Span- 
iards were taking over from an Indian language and not those of a Spanish term. 

By phonemic analysis it is possible to reduce still further this number of ap- 
parent differences. Some variations in individual phonemes can be explained as 
simple errors in caligraphy. Such were the substitution of y for n, the first phoneme 
of the word’ and of o for i® the second phoneme. 

The third phoneme is the most interesting and instructive of all. Of the more 
than sixty occurrences of the name which we have analyzed to date, fifteen writers 
used j to represent the third phoneme twenty-two times; four used x fourteen 
times, and seven used f thirteen times. Of the writers who used the word most 
often, Sedelmayr used x consistently in the nine times he wrote the name while 
Garces used j six times and f nine times. Pfefferkorn® used ch to indicate the third 
phoneme, whereas Keller, in an entry dated 1743, used only an h.’® All of these 
symbols have one thing in common; they indicate a phoneme which was an un- 
voiced fricative—f, j, and x in Spanish, ch or h in German. In Spanish and particu- 
larly for the period with which we are concerned, j and x were interchangeable. 
Both indicate a sound more palatal than the glottal fricative h in English. Keeping 
in mind that Spanish does not have the palatal fricative, it is perhaps significant 
that Pfefferkorn, who retained his Germanic attitude throughout his stay in New 
Spain, used the German symbol for a palatal fricative to indicate this third 
phoneme. By the time Pfefferkorn wrote, however, he had been absent from this 
frontier and living in Europe for nearly thirty years, so his memory of this 
particular phoneme may not have been entirely accurate. 

A similar process can be followed for the fifth phoneme. In Spanish the sym- 
bols r and ¢ both indicate gingival stops (actually a “tongue-flip”) which are dis- 
tinguished with difficulty at times. The only writers who used ¢ in place of r for 
that phoneme were Sedelmayr**—and he did so early in his experience, later 
using r consistently—and Villasefior,‘* who was copying Sedelmayr. 

The presence or absence of a terminal vowel suggests a shift with time in the 
orthography. At first no terminal vowel was indicated. Velarde’s rendition of 
Nijores** reflects the necessity of adding a vowel when pluralizing a word ending 





7 Barbastro, 1793. 

8 Garces, 1771. 11 Sedelmayr, 1744. 

9 Treutlein, 1949. 12 Villasefior, 1748, p. 407. 
10 Pinart, n. d. 13 Karns, 1954, p. 225. 
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in a consonant, and he wrote the singular of the name as Nijor.'* Sedelmayr and 
Garces vacillated between the two uses, so it is possible that the name as spoken by 
the Indians may have lacked the terminal vowel. It is also possible that Spanish 
ambivalence reflected uncertainty as to how to write unvoiced terminal vowels. At 
any rate, in time the terminal a came to be most commonly used, o being substi- 
tuted only twice.'® 

Analysis of the variations in recording of that word indicate that it included 
a speech sound which approximated a strongly aspirated in English, as the third 
phoneme, and as a fifth and possibly final phoneme, a speech sound for which 
English has no adequate symbol but which could be approximated by the trilled 
r or the ¢ sounded with a tongue-flip, producing the effect of a terminal vowel for 
which the a was used. 

We have adopted Nixora as our spelling in part because it seems more con- 
gruent with this reconstruction of the sounds of the name as the Spaniards heard 
it, in part because it has become fixed in the literature. 

Two possibilities for the origin of the term have been suggested. Hodge*® 
derived it from the Spanish word genizaros as a term applied to “certain Indians 
who were purchased from predatory tribes and settled by the Spaniards in villages 
along the Rio Grande, N. Mex. . . .” 

This hypothesis has in its favor that genizaro was applied during the Hispanic 
period to captives in general when sold by one group to another, and by its current 
use as a deprecatory term in New Mexico: “. . . in the infrequent use of the term 
‘genizaro’ today it usually is a rather contemptuous reference to a halfbreed.”** In 
addition, the approximation of the Spanish unvoiced alveolar fricative z (the lisped 
z) to the labio-dental fricative f and the palatal fricative j and x of Spanish and 
ch of German, is much closer than it is to the stop (k) so that Spanish recordings of 
the word Nixora could easily represent Indian pronunciations of genizaro slightly 
modified. Either language shift or gradual phonetic change or both might account 
for the transformation of genizaro into nixora. 

This does not seem likely, however, in view of the fact that Nixora was evi- 
dently pronounced with the accent on the second syllable, because according to the 
rules of Spanish stress, a written accent mark would have been necessary to place 
the stress on the initial syllable, and such a mark never appears in the documents. 
Had Nixora been derived by shift from genizaro, it presumably would have re- 

14 Ibid. 

15 Crespo, 1774; Prudhom, 1733. 


16 Hodge, 1907-10, vol. 1, p. 489; vol. 2, p. 78. 
17 Bruce Ellis, personal communication, December 14, 1954. 
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tained the stress on the ni syllable which would have become initial through dis- 
appearance of the ge syllable. 

The hypothesis that Nixora was derived from genizaro has against it certain 
additional important considerations. First the already-mentioned evidence of the 
number of orthographic variations indicates that Nixora was a term coming from 
some Indian tongue into Sonoran frontier Spanish, and not one familiar to Span- 
ish-speakers which was passing into Indian languages. Furthermore, if Nixora were 
derived from genizaro, the process of diffusion of a New Mexican colloquialism 
to the Sonoran frontier prior to 1716 requires explanation. Conceivably it could 
have come with the clerics dispatched into southeastern Pimeria Alta by Fr Thomas 
Manso in 1645 for a brief stay,’* picked up by the local Piman-speakers in the 
Imuris neighborhood, and learned from them many decades later by Spaniards 
coming north. Such a possibility seems extremely tenuous, however, and the 
absence of the term Nixora from Spanish documents during the sixty years inter- 
vening between the Franciscan visits and Velarde’s writing seem to dispose of this 
possibility. Moreover, when Nixora first appears in the Sonoran documents, it is 
used not merely as a designation for captive Indians settled inside the frontier, 
but as a tribal name associated with the area beyond the frontier—a sense in which 
genizaro was never employed. 

The second possible explanation of the origin of the name Nixora was ad- 
vanced by Spier,’® who suggested its origin in the Maricopa word for “old” or 
“ancient” which formed part of the combined term for “old captive.” Spier*® has 
recently generously provided us with a more detailed exposition of the semantics of 


the Maricopa words involved: 


Further evidence for a Maricopa origin of Nixora is the word nyicao’Ra meaning 
“for the old.” While noted specifically as the term for an old person’s staff, the word 
had generic application. It was also recorded as nyikw’r*, “old,” “ancient” in a term 
for “old captive” as noted above, which perhaps might better have been translated as 
“captive of or for the old” (which is not incompatible with the published rendering 
“a captive kept for a long time”). Note that in Maricopa words initial n, is only 
weakly palatalized. 

Maricopa held that the enemy was magically malevolent, and contact with enemies 
demanded purification of captor and captive, and further avoidance to ward off ill 
effects. “Captives were + hes 2 to carry sickness which would fall on the captor unless 


he got rid of them or they were pong Women and girls were given into the custody 


of old men, who, since they had not much longer to live, might chance the danger of 


18 Schroeder, 1956, p. 102. 
19 Spier, 1933, p. 183. 
20 Leslie Spier, personal communication, November 21, 1959. 
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keeping them.” It is suggested, then, that Nixora derives from this term meaning 
“{ something] for the old,” referring to the old men into whose hands they were placed. 
Closely parallel attitudes have been recorded by several ethnographers for Mohave, 
Yuma, and Cocopa, who also turned captives—at least women and girls—over to old 
men. That Mohave termed captives ahwe “stranger” (which is also the general Yuman 
term for “enemy” as well), Yuma axwao'ts (a cognate of the Mohave word), and 
Cocopa kwabayau reinforces a Maricopa origin for the term.?” 


This being so, we conclude that the term was already in use among the Yuman- 
speaking peoples of the Gila River at the time Spaniards entered their country, and 
that the Spaniards took over the term without all of the meanings it had for the 
Indians, thinking that it was simply their designation for captives. 

This hypothesis has in its favor several facts. First, we have found no use of 
the term Nixora prior to 1716 when the Spaniards already had been in contact 
with Yuman-speaking tribes for some years and were familiar with some of them 
in the social role of slaves. In other words, we have found no evidence of Spanish 
use of this term prior to Spanish contact with Yuman-speaking Indians, whereas 
Nixora might be expected to occur in earlier documents had it been derived from 
the Spanish term genizaro. Second, the stress pattern of Nixora follows not only 
Spanish, but also Yuman rules—it is definitely not Piman although during the 
early years of Spanish purchases of captives on this frontier these were bought 
from Piman-speaking Indians. (Piman stress rules so urgently require accenting 
the initial syllable of a word that Nixora would certainly have been accented on the 
first syllable had it been of Piman origin.) Third, Father Jacobo Sedelmayr quoted 
the Halchidhomas of the Colorado River as having told him of the Nixotas 
(Nixoras) when he visited them in 1744. Since the only previous contact in their 
homeland of these Indians with Spaniards had been with Ojiate’s party in 1604-05, 
we fail to see how they could have borrowed a Spanish word for captives, espe- 
cially through Piman-speaking middlemen in the slave trade who themselves ap- 
parently did not incorporate it into their language. Ezell was unable to find this 
term recognized by Gila Pimans, although capturing and selling children of hostile 
tribes is still part of their oral history, and Dobyns and Jones found the same 
situation among Papagos. 

This hypothesis might have against it the argument that Spanish rendition of 
the term should have begun with the tilde n (fi), since the Maricopa words begin 
with a phoneme recorded as ny.** Spier points out above, however, that “the 

21 Spier, 1933, p. 98, 182-185. 

22 Kroeber, 1925, p. 752; Stewart, 1947, pp. 270-271; Fathauer, 1954, pp. 106-107; Spier, 


1955, p. 14; Forde, 1931, pp. 165-168; Gifford, 1933, pp. 301-302. 
23 Spier, 1933, p. 138. 
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initial ny of Maricopa words is only weakly palatalized,” adding that Kroeber** 
“wrote of nasals that, for the Yuman languages as a whole, ny (my ny) is ‘less 
certain [than medial position] as an initial sound’.” In short, the nasalization of 
the initial phoneme was apparently so imperceptible to Spanish ears that they 
recorded it simply as n. 

On balance, we are inclined to believe that the Spaniards borrowed a Gila 
River Yuman term which was applied to war captives whom the Spaniards pur- 
chased, first from Piman-speakers and later from Yuman-speakers. The Europeans 
first heard the term from Pimans, but since the termination of the slave trade the 
temporarily borrowed Yuman term seems to have been forgotten completely. It 
appears to us quite possible that while the form of the Yuman term given by 
Spier remained fairly constant over a couple of centuries, the meaning may have 
been somewhat changed by the frontier slave trade.”* 


DIFFUSION OF TERM IN ENGLISH 


The pioneer western historian H. H. Bancroft*® listed Nijoras as a tribe dur- 
ing the Spanish period. In one of his illuminating footnotes, however, he quoted 
a passage from a Spanish document of 1740** which denied the existence of such 
a tribe, and reads in translation: 


Some say that to one side of these tribes [referring to the Yum-Yum mentioned 
in the previous sentence—this being the Piman plural for Yuma and the origin 
of that tribal name} toward the west is the tribe F Nijores. Others affirm that there 
is no such Nijora tribe, but that this word Nijor means captive, and that the Coco- 
maricopas go by night to the tribes nearest and take away their children whom they 
—_ and sell to the Pimas, and the latter to the Spaniards. If there really is such a 
tribe, it is in the neighborhood of the Colorado River toward the Salado or Verde 
River, but there is no one who has been in the lands of such Nijores. 


Writing a generation after Bancroft, ethnologist Frederick W. Hodge rendered 
his opinion that Nixora designated a tribe—the one known to modern ethnograph- 
ers as the Yavapai, an upland Yuman group living north of the Gila River.** 
The translator of Fray Francisco Garces’ journal of exploration which Hodge 
helped to annotate did not make this interpretation, but quoted Fray Pedro Font’s 
statement that Nixora meant slave or captive.”® A few years later Hodge followed 
Coues in taking Font’s view, but continued to claim that Garces’ correlation of 





24 Kroeber, 1943, p. 33. 

25 Dobyns, Ezell, Jones, and Ezell, 1957, pp. 48-49, 56-59. 

26 Bancroft, 1874, vol. 1, p. 475. 28 In Coues, 1900, vol. 1, pp. 208-209. 
27 Anonymous, 1856, p. 888. 29 Coues, 1900, vol. 2, p. 446. 
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the term with his term Yabipai meant that Nixoras were Indians of the modern 
Yavapai group.*° 

Another generation later, the eminent historian of the frontier of New Spain, 
Herbert E. Bolton, considered Nixora a term applied to “Captives, often held as 
slaves.” ** In the present scholastic generation, Albert H. Schroeder argued that 
Nixora meant a tribe, “probably the southeastern Yavapai,”** and Peter M. 
Dunne* wrote “the point remains uncertain.” 

After reviewing pertinent literature we find ourselves in agreement with the 
“some” who affirm there was no Nixora tribe. Because of the variety of locations 
assigned to the supposed group and the contradictory characteristics associated 
with it, we find it impossible to equate it explicitly with any tribal group now rec- 
ognized by ethnologists. At best, it may originally have been intended as a designa- 
tion for one or another local group** but because of the early association of the 
name with captives even this cannot be relied on, making it necessary to scrutinize 
carefully each occurrence of the name. We feel that, from the time of the earliest 
recorded use of the term, whenever Nixora was applied to Indians south of the 
Gila River, it actually designated captives from several tribes and had no real 
specific reference. Some Spanish frontiersmen stated as much, although many 
believed that the term Nixora designated not only captives but also a tribe beyond 
the frontiers. 

When considering the use which has been made of published sources of in- 
formation about the term Nixora, we have attempted to follow uniform criteria 
in evaluating evidence. In reconstructing past events, the historian evaluates state- 
ments in documents by criteria much like those ethnographers employ in evaluat- 
ing oral statements. Both consider statements of a participant as ordinarily more 
accurate than those of an observer, and either as preferable to a hearsay account 
by a non-witness. Both take into account the motivation behind the statement. 
The frank report not planned for public perusal—such as a letter to a relative— 
is preferred to a tract written to encourage someone else to act in accordance with 
an author’s wishes. Informal, unguided conversation is generally a better index 
of a people’s covert attitudes than a chief’s oration delivered to a formal treaty- 
making conference, especially one interpreted by a translator with limited com- 
mand of one or both languages, and even more particularly when “polished up” 
for publication by some “friend of the Indian” convinced of the savages’ basic 
dignity and poetic expression. 

30 Hodge, 1907-10, vol. 2, p. 78. 32 Schroeder, 1952, pp. 144, 158, 159. 


31 Bolton, 1930, vol. 3, p. 322. 33 Dunne, 1955, p. 48. 
34 Velarde in Karns, 1954, p. 225; Sedelmayr, 1744, 1746a, 1746b. 
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We suggest that failure to apply such criteria of statement-evaluation may be 
one reason for erroneous equation of the term Nixora exclusively with the ethnic 
group now known as Yavapai. The principal basis for this conclusion seems to 
have been that some Spanish writers claimed Nixora meant Yabipai (without 
inquiring what those writers meant by Yabipai) or gave a geographical range for 
Nixora which coincided with some part of Yavapai range sometime during the 
nineteenth century. 

Employing the criteria we have set forth above, we find part of Velarde’s 
statement quoted above to be reliable. Since Spaniards purchased these captives, 
Velarde evidently had actually seen Indian slaves called Nixora. Since even slaves 
ought to be baptized according to Spanish Catholic belief, Velarde probably 
baptized some. Thus he was apparently an eye-witness to the use of Nixora to refer 
to slaves belonging to an ethnic group different from their Piman-speaking vendors. 

Velarde’s companion in missionary endeavors in Upper Pimeria, Joseph Agus- 
tin de Campos, S.J., of the neighboring mission of San Ignacio, certainly admin- 
istered holy sacraments to Nixoras at about this time. In the oldest surviving regis- 
ter of baptisms at Magdalena (the original volume having been destroyed in 1695) 
Campos noted five baptisms performed on January 12, 1718, of which the second 
was “. . . Juan of some ten years of Nijor tribe; godmother Dominga Ubiti.” 
In his original, register of marriages at San Ignacio, Campos recorded tersely on 
July 22, 1719: “On July 22, Joseph Quintero and Madalena, Nijor by tribe, 
single persons, were married in ecclesiastical fashion. Joseph Agustin de Campos, 
JHS.” 

In his recent search for Yavapai antecedents, Schroeder®® apparently mis- 
interpreted Velarde’s directions. In Velarde’s time Spanish maps showed the 
Colorado River flowing quite near to the Gila, north of and nearly parallel to it, 
Spanish explorations not yet having advanced far enough to enable cartographers 
to delineate its location correctly.** In view of Velarde’s probable conception of 
the geography of these rivers, his terminology may as well refer to the Colorado 
River upstream from its confluence with the Gila as to the upland north of the 
Gila. In any case, placing the Nixora between the Gila and Colorado rules out 
placing them northeast of the Gila Pimas and Maricopas, whereas placing them 
northwest of the Gila River tribes would place them between the Gila and the 
Colorado and therefore northeast of the Yumas. 

In 1721 an army officer, Captain Juan Matheo Manje, summarized his nine 
trips northward with Kino through the lands of the Pima, Soba, and Sobaipuri— 


35 Schroeder, 1952, p. 144. 
36 Cf. Kino’s map of Pimeria Alta in Bolton, 1948; also Prudhom, 1733. 
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whom he recognized as all speaking the same language, which was Piman—to the 
country of the “Yumas, Cocomaricopas and Nijores” whom he reported as speak- 
ing a different language*’ which was Yuman. From the accounts of Kino and 
Manje himself, it is clear that he had visited the territory of the Upper or North- 
ern Pimas including the western Sobas and eastern Sobaipuris, and the Gila River 
home of the Pimas and Cocomaricopas and the home of that part of the Yumas 
living near the mouth of the Gila River just above its confluence with the Colorado. 
It also appears that Manje had at no time visited a homeland of a tribe known as 
Nixora, and that this was, in fact, his only use of that term. We infer, therefore, 
that this usage was derived either from Manje’s experience with slaves in Sonoran 
settlements known as Nixoras, or from Velarde’s manuscript which he incorporated 
into his report. 

Most likely it was a brief acquaintance with some Sonoran slave which 
prompted a Jesuit Father Visitor, Juan Antonio Balthasar, to write in 1744 that 
there was an island at the mouth of the Colorado River inhabited by people of 
the Nixora tribe.** He stated that Father Kino had visited such an island and was 
welcomed and invited by these Indians to stay with them—actually Balthasar 
himself went nowhere near the head of the Gulf of California, and his editor ap- 
propriately pointed out that no such island is anywhere recorded and Kino neither 
mentioned the term Nixora nor engaged in nearly as many explorations (forty) as 
the Jesuit official claimed.*® 

Sedelmayr himself did explore the Colorado River above the Gila confluence, 
gaining a more accurate notion of its course than that of preceding Spanish fron- 
tiersmen.*® Yet he never found a Nixora in a free state, although he saw a good 
many of them in a flourishing intertribal slave-trade. His information about a 
supposed Nixora “tribe” was all derived from Indians through interpreters and 
just as suspect as Velarde’s assumption that such a tribe existed. Sedelmayr crossed 
the western desert from the vicinity of modern Agua Caliente near the Gila to 
the Colorado River along a trail by which Cocomaricopas on the Gila and Colo- 
rado (the latter being Halchidhomas) communicated with each other in the mid- 
1740’s.** Among the Halchidhomas Sedelmayr wrote: “farther up to the north 
are the Nijores, who are found in 37 degrees of the north pole. These last I did 
not visit, but the Cocomaricopas have very friendly and affectionate relations 
with them.” The only tribe to the north along the river was the Mohave—later re- 
ported as hostile to the Halchidhomas and probably hostile then. To the northwest 





37 Karns, 1954, p. 171. 
38 Dunne, 1957, p. 82. 40 Ives, 1939, p. 107. 
39 Idem, p. 117. 41 Idem, pp. 107-108. 
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were Chemehuevis, latter-day allies of the Mohaves. To the northeast were friendly 
Walapais from whom the Halchidhomas obtained goods traded west from the 
Pueblos,*? when the latter did not come to the Colorado River themselves. Some- 
times they did travel Havasupai-W alapai trails to the Colorado, for: “The Moquis 
went into temporary camps to trade with them,” Sedelmayr wrote of the Halchid- 
homas.** We suspect that Sedelmayr or his interpreter confused the statements 
of the Halchidhomas about Nixora or captive Mohaves and friendly trade between 
the Halchidhomas and Walapais, for Garces later applied the term Nixora to the 
Walapais who traded red paint. Or, perhaps Sedelmayr’s “north” was a generalized 
direction, which should be read “northeast” to indicate a friendly tribe, the 
Walapai-Havasupai. 

It is significant that already in the 1740’s Sedelmayr found slave-raiding a 
prominent aspect of riverain Yuman warfare, and economic motivations looming 
large. He wrote: 


The reason why these tribes, although of the same language and customs, 
have been given out as different, is [because of] the little wars which they have one 
with the other, which amount to no more than lying in wait for those who leave the 
enemy rancheria and killing them, covetousness leading them to save the boys and 
girls whom they sell to the Pimas for things of little value. The latter sell them to 
the Spaniards for ten things thus: the things must be ten, although they [must] 
include a knife, a yard of ribbon, etc. All of these captives are called Nijores around 
here [Sonora}.** 


Sedelmayr continued, “there is another Higeras Apache tribe, because I saw on the 
Colorado River, placed in a tall tree as a trophy, bones of a Nixora woman whom 
they killed.”*° The term Higera, however, may have been a slip of Sedelmayr’s 
pen or memory two years after the event, for in 1744 he had made no use of this 
term, but labeled as Nixotes a group he never visited.** Sedelmayr had to rely on 
Indian statements identifying the woman’s remains and the identity of her slayers. 
The woman was evidently a captive called Nixora by the local Yumans (ancestors 
of those from whom Spier obtained the root term) who executed her. As to Sedel- 
mayr’s inference that the term referred to a tribe, we cannot agree with Dunne ** 
that “his opinion carries weight as being formed from firsthand and contemporary 
observation.” Sedelmayr’s observation was clearly not firsthand because he never 
saw a free person called Nixora, only captives. His view of the Nixora woman’s 


42 Coues, 1900, vol. 2, p. 325; Spier, 1933, p. 43. 

43 Ives, 1939, p. 108. 

44 Sedelmayr, 1746a. 46 Sedelmayr, 1744. 

45 Ibid. 47 Dunne, 1955, pp. 47-48. 
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bones was not contemporary with her life, so he was forced to rely on hearsay 
identification. 

While Sedelmayr used Nixora as though it referred to a tribe, his Jesuit mis- 
sionary contemporary at Mission Santa Maria Suamca denied the existence of 
any such tribe in this 1743 baptismal record: “On January 24 I solemnly baptized 
Juan, of those who are commonly called Nixora, but no such nation exists unless 
it be the Yumas. Ignacio Xavier Keller.” ** 

A Jesuit historian wrote in a history published in Madrid in 1758 that the 
Sonoran Jesuits, charged with converting the Hopis, could reach their territory 
only through the Sobaipuri-Pima-Papago territory “extending along the river Gila 
to the country of the Cocomaricopas, who were professed infidels, and perpetually 
at war with the Nijoras, selling their Nijori prisoners to the Pimas, and these to 
the Spaniards.” ** As an historian Miguel Venegas was not writing from firsthand 
experience and his sources of information were the writings of Kino, Velarde, 
and Sedelmayr.®® The passage simply confirms the Spanish knowledge of the time 
that Nixoras were captured by at least the Cocomaricopas and Halchidhomas. 

A later Jesuit historian followed the same sources in his discussion of Nixoras. 
Of Ignaz Pfefferkorn’s knowledge, Schroeder®’ has warned in a footnote that: 
“One must bear in mind that Pfefferkorn left the area in 1767 at which time the 
Jesuits were expelled and he wrote later in 1794.” Implied here is anthropologists’ 
experience and psychologists’ experimental verification that memory becomes less 
detailed and reliable with the passage of time. The order of King Charles III 
expelling the Society of Jesus provided for seizing the papers of the Jesuits,” 
although Pfefferkorn may when he wrote have had available some documents trans- 
mitted to Europe prior to the expulsion. At any rate, he frankly acknowledged 
that his description of the northwestern frontier, which he had never visited, was 
derived from Kino and Sedelmayr. At the end of his passage on the Nixora and 
other Indians he noted: “This is the substance of the reports which the two rev- 
erend men, Kino and Sedelmayr, have left about those distant, still heathen 
lands.” ** By his uncritical acceptance of their statements, Pfefferkorn maintained 
the confusion related to the meaning of the term Nixora. He wrote that “Nichora” 
territory bordered the Gila and Salt rivers, extending north to the Sierra Azul, 
a mountain range whose location was more hearsay than mapable. He pictured 
the Cocomaricopas living at the junction of the Gila and Salt as waging “unceas- 


48 Pinart, n. d. 

49 Whipple, 1856, vol. 3, pt. 3, p. 116 citing Venegas, 1759, p. 179. 

50 Venegas, 1759, p. 174 52 Bancroft, 1883, vol. 3, p. 438. 
51 Schroeder, 1952, p. 144. 53 Treutlein, 1949, p. 30. 
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ing warfare” with the “Nichoras” and usually winning, but seeking less to slay 
than to capture their enemies. “They sell the captives to the neighboring Pimas, 
who buy them for a few ells of cloth, some iron implements, or for other trinkets 
acceptable to the savage,” wrote Pfefferkorn.™* 

In 1769 reports were transmitted up the Sonoran chain of military command 
about some White men on the Colorado River at a rancheria assumed by the 
Spanish governor to be that of Nixoras living next to the Cocomaricopas,” but 
this was entirely an assumption on his part. Juan Bautista de Anza, who sent 
the original report, did not mention this term at all.°° 

After the Franciscan order replaced the members of the Society of Jesus in 
the Pimeria Alta missions, Fray Francisco Garces undertook explorations un- 
matched by any other priest on this frontier and found opportunities for direct 
observation of Indians such as none of his Jesuit predecessors had made. It is 
mainly upon Garces’ statement that: “To the Yabipais the Pimas Gilefios give 
the name of Taros or Nifores”®’ that the Hodge-Schroeder interpretation of 
Nixora as Yavapai apparently rests. Garces, however, applied the term Y abipai 
to any tribe located east of the Yuman-speakers along the Colorado River—to 
Walapais®* and Havasupais,® but also to Navahos®’—although he fairly con- 
sistently referred to the group denoted by the modern term Yavapai as Y abipai 
Tejua."" Since Y abipai is simply a hispanicized form of the Yuma term Nyavkopai 
meaning “people living in the direction the sun rises,” the term hardly possessed 
the specific tribal reference assumed by Hodge and Schroeder. 

As a matter of fact, Garces’ use of the term Nixora changed through time as 
his explorations among the tribes beyond the frontier made him better informed. 
Early in his career on the frontier Garces reported: “A presidio at the Yumas, or 
between the Yumas and the Opas, would contain the Nijoras and open the road 
to Zuni and Acoma.”** (The Opas were a portion of the people now known as 
Maricopas, Opa being a Spanish rendition of the term au:pup applied by the 
Pimans to these people.) In the same letter, Garces opined that the Apaches, if 
pushed too hard, would call Nixoras to their aid. These were at war with the 
Cocomaricopas, who were at war with the Yumas—which is to say they occupied 
the later Yavapai position in the intertribal alliance system. 

In 1774 Garces wrote: “My purpose was to go to the Niforas Indians who 
have the red hematite with which most of these tribes [on the Gila and Colorado} 

54 Idem, p. 29. 

55 Elizondo, 1769. 59 Idem, p. 345. 

56 Anza, 1769. 60 Idem, p. 457. 


57 Coues, 1900, vol. 2, p. 446. 61 Idem, pp. 351, 451. 
58 Idem, p. 325. 62 Garces, n. d. 
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paint themselves, a reason why they maintain friendship with them.”** On the 
lower Gila, Garces spoke with a couple of “Jalchedun” Indians (the Halchid- 
homa) from the Colorado River. They informed him “that they were friendly 
with the Niforas and with the people of Moqui.”®* These statements lead to the 
conclusion that Garces here used “Nifora” to refer to the Walapais of recent 
terminology, since this tribe supplied the red pigment involved in intertribal trade, 
obtaining it from a cave deposit high in the north wall of Diamond Creek Canyon, 
which was the source of red paint for all friendly neighboring tribes. The red 
paint, or red pigment, to which Garces referred, which was moving in intertribal 
trade between his “Niforas” and the “people of Moqui” and the Halchidhoma on 
the Colorado and the peoples on the Gila River could only have come from the 
Diamond Creek deposit and could not have come from any deposit in Yavapai 
territory because of the serious and continuous hostility between the Yavapais and 
the Gila River peoples and the Colorado River Halchidhomas. 

On the other hand, Garces at that time still referred to Yavapais of modern 
writing as Nixoras. The friendly Indians on the lower Gila “raised insuperable 
objections to my going to the Niforas Indians.” The reason Garces was unable to 
take the direct trail north was that “the Opas and Pimas are at war with other 
Niforas near to themselves.”®* These “other” Niforas could only be the western 
Yavapai since no other Sonoran group occupied such a geographic position. 


On this trip Garces did reach Halchidhoma territory on the Colorado River 
where he met “four Yabipais or Niforas, who in dress, language, features, and 
other circumstances are Apaches, although hostile to them, according to what 
was said by the Pimas.”°" Two years later Garces encountered these same four 


Indians near their homes in Walapai country,°* making their identity certain. 


It seems, therefore, that Garces applied Nixora to Indians living beyond the area 
he had already explored and for whom he had not yet learned some specific ethnic 
designation. 

Schroeder correctly concluded that Font’s map drafted from Garces’ informa- 
tion showed the Yavapai of contemporary terminology north of the Gila River. 
Significantly this map™ shows only Yabipay Tejua and nowhere else records a 
Nixora territory. We regard this map based on Garces’ explorations as much more 
reliable than an 1828 map of Mexico™ cited by Schroeder as one of his proofs 

63 Bolton, 1930, vol. 1, p. 376. 

64 Idem, p. 377. 68 Coues, 1900, vol. 2, p. 325. 

65 Dobyns and Euler, 1960. 69 Schroeder, 1952, p. 159. 
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that Nixora equalled Yavapai."* This map shows “Ind. Nijoras” on the San 
Francisco River approximately on the New Mexico-Arizona border. The draftsman 
of this later map had probably read some reference to Nixoras and concluded such 
a tribe should appear on his map. A similar map™ printed in Paris in 1838 shows 
“Is Nijoras” between the San Francisco (labeled “R. Azel”) and the upper Gila. 
“Is Yabipais” are also shown north of the San Francisco, so these Nixoras were 
located by the French cartographer where the western Apaches ranged."* At most, 
such maps reflect the possibility that Yavapais and/or Western Apaches were 
included at times among slaves called Nixora, or that cartographers read the term 
and assigned it a map position without critically evaluating its validity. A very 
early map drawn in 1733 by Prudhom shows Nijoros just north of the Gila River 
downstream from the Cocomaricopas who are shown west of the Gila-Salt con- 
fluence. This map further demonstrates the lack of consistency among cartograph- 
ers as to the supposed territory of this presumed tribe. The uncritical assumption 
that every name applied to an Indian group must be valid is well illustrated in 
the sermon Fray Diego Bringas de Manzaneda delivered at the reburial of Father 
Garces’ remains in 1794. Fray Diego said that among the Indians the Spaniards 
called Apaches were groups called “Cajualas, Cuercomaches, Jabesuas, Jaquisilas, 
Tejuas . . . Nifaros and Taros”*°—names culled from Garces’ journals of 
1775-1776. 

The critical point is that slaves were captured from many tribes and all were 
termed Nixora, a usage known to and used by Garces. He once wrote that his 
party traveled “very slowly, since we carried with us some little slaves which they 
call in these lands Nojoras. . . .”"* The death of the great explorer among the 
Yumas in 1781 was triggered by a captive of the Yumas referred to as a “Ni- 
fora.”** Those who would equate “Nixora” with Yavapais only overlook Font’s 
comments on the meaning of the term Nixora which reiterate that part of Sedel- 
mayr’s definition of the term as referring to Indian captives sold to Spaniards. 
Fray Pedro Font had a very clear conception of the meaning of Nixora. When 
Captain Juan Bautista de Anza listed among five interpreters accompanying his 
second expedition to California one for the Nixora language,"® Font was incensed. 
He railed “that in order to heap up salaries he had listed an interpreter of the 
Nixora tribe, though there is no such tribe, for in the Pimeria they call Nixoras 
the Indians whom the tribes of the interior in their wars capture amongst ‘/em- 
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selves. . . .”"* The Yumas would not have been selling Yavapai slaves, since 
Garces found that: “The Yumas have always been on good terms with the 
Jamajabs, Y abipais Tejua”*°—or Mohaves and Yavapais. 

Since Font served in the western missions of the frontier chain, he had un- 
doubtedly witnessed Yumas and Papagos bringing Yuman-speaking captives into 
the Presidio of Altar and the western mission stations for sale. In other words, 
Fray Pedro was already an eye-witness to the frontier slave trade of Sonora so 
his definition of Nixora as used in the Sonoran settlements carries weight. His 
journal was obviously written to influence his superiors, and he was so disgusted 
with Anza that he was ready to attack that officer at almost any weak point, and 
he clearly considered padding the payroll with an interpreter for a non-existent 
tribe a vulnerable point. His raillery might be disregarded because of his bias 
against Anza were his assertions not so entirely consistent with his other data 
under different circumstances (see document No. 1). 

The empirical situation of contact with Nixoras which we find to have been 
shared by all the priests cited herein who used this term was observation of Indian 
slaves held either by tribes other than their own or by Spaniards—although many 
of these priests thought this term ought to refer to some particular tribe and 
wrote as though it did. Yet none ever saw a Nixora tribe nor a Nixora individual 


in his homeland. All had first-hand experience with Nixoras sold to Spaniards, 


or as in the cases of Venegas and Pfefferkorn, followed the writings of those who 
had. Since previously published sources consist principally of secondary reports 
which have contributed to the confusion as to the significance of the term Nixora, 
we offer additional primary evidence from previously unpublished sources. 


NEW DOCUMENTATION 


We have located in the surviving archives of the Parish of Altar in Sonora 
further record of Fray Pedro Font’s personal experience with Nixoras which helps 
clarify his use of this term. In the spring of 1781 Fray Pedro was ministering to 
the visita of San Diego de Pitiqui—modern Pitiquito, Sonora. In March he saw 
at least two Nixoras at least twice within a two-week period according to internal 
evidence of his record made at that time. On March 22nd, Father Pedro united in 
marriage two Nixora Indians who had been baptized Mary and Andrew. Both 
were residents of San Diego de Pitiqui, so Font probably saw both frequently and 
knew them well. Font carefully observed the requirements of the Council of Trent 
in regard to publishing the banns of marriage which he read on March 11th, 18th, 
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and 19th, so he necessarily talked with the bride and groom sometime prior to the 
11th and again on their marriage day, at the very least. Probably they also attended 
the church services during which Font read their banns. 

The significance of this marriage record for the identification of the tribal 
origins of Nixoras lies in the fact that Father Pedro recorded in the marriage 
register the original tribe of the bride and the groom. Although both were known 
as Nixoras in Sonora, Andrew was an “Indian of the Jamajab Tribe situated on 
the Colorado River.” In other words, Andrew was a Mohave, since Jamajab was a 
Spanish rendering of the Mohaves’ name for themselves, Hamakhava.** The bride 
Mary was an “Indian of the Cajuenche Tribe, situated on the Colorado River” (see 
document No. 1). Cajuenche was the Spanish recording of that time of the name 
of the tribe known to the Mohaves as Kohuana.™ 

In recording this marriage, Father Font was not fuming against Anza’s incor- 
rect use of the word Nixora. So far as he knew, this register entry would be used 
only to verify the marriage. It demonstrates, therefore, Font’s consistent use 
of the term Nixora through time and under different circumstances, and certainly 
suggests that he was following accepted Sonoran usage, especially since we found 
in the same archive records of other individuals identified by other clerics as 
Nixoras. So Font recorded in the normal course of his mission duties the marriage 
of two Nixoras who originally belonged to two different Yuman-speaking Colorado 
riverain tribes which were hostile to each other. The Kohuana girl was probably 
sold to the Spaniards by the Yumas, her tribe’s immediate enemies. The Mohave 
boy probably reached Pitiquito after being captured by Halchidhoma, sold by them 
to the Gila River Yumans or Pimas, or the Papagos, and resold by the latter to 
the Spaniards. 

This marriage record indicates that two social developments could have been 
going on among the Nixora in the Spanish frontier towns. Probably most of the 
Nixora slaves became participants in the dominant Hispanic society in which 
they were forced to live, going through a process of transculturation, as a church 
wedding indicates. Possibly there was some development of Pan-Yumanism among 
the Nixoras—certainly a Kohuana and a Mohave of approximately equal age 
could not have been married under tribal conditions on the river because of the 
mutual hostility of their tribes. 

We have located in the same archive other mission records providing evidence 
of the application of the term Nixora to a third riverain Yuman tribe, the Yuma 
proper. One is the record of a baptism performed by Fray Andres Sanches in 
the year 1802 wherein the five-year old Nixora boy he baptized was identified as a 
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member of the Yuma tribe (see document No. 4). A second is a baptismal record 
of a seven- or eight-year old girl identified as a Nifora of the Yuma tribe by Fray 
Faustino Gonzalez in 1836 (see document No. 7). Many church records from this 
part of Sonora are now in the Bancroft Library of the University of California, 
and among them appears the record of the burial of an infant called a Yuma 
whose parents had been called Nijoras when his mother had died a couple of 
months earlier in 1793 (see document No. 3). 

A thirteen-year old girl baptized at Bisanig by Fray Joseph Mora in 1791 
was identified by him as a Papago and labeled a “Nijora” (see document No. 2). 
Clearly this Nixora label denoted her social status rather than her tribal affiliation! 

Thus we have found in one set of Sonoran frontier mission records clear 
cases of the designation as Nixoras of persons from three separate Yuman-speak- 
ing tribes—a Mohave, a Kohuana, and five Yumas—plus one Piman-speaking 
Papago. These entries were made by five different priests at dates covering a span 
of fifty-five years, so that this is not a matter of one man’s opinion. 

In view of these proofs of the diversity of tribal origin of Indians labeled 
Nixoras in Sonora, we feel that no conclusion as to the true tribal identity of a 
person called a Nixora can be drawn in the absence of a specific tribal designa- 
tion in the record. If only the term Nixora was recorded, the actual tribal origin 
can only be guessed. Therefore, although scores of mission partidas are known 
which record sacraments administered to persons “of Nixora tribe” these merely 
reflect the continued Spanish assumption that where there was a name there was 
a tribe. Actually, although the Spaniards mostly believed a Nixora tribe existed 
beyond their frontier, analysis of their statements which can be tested shows the 
term always referred to Indians of some tribe known by a different term today. 
Nixora was applied by different writers to different groups at different times, and 
sometimes even the same writer applied it to various tribes at different times in his 
career. 

In attempting to guess the tribal origin of persons recorded in Sonoran fron- 
tier history only as Nixoras, linguistic clues afford some identification. Since the 
term Nixora is itself of Gila River Yuman origin, it seems likely that any person 
so designated in Spanish records had been captured by Yuman-speaking Indians 
who fastened this label on him. Inasmuch as the Yuman-speaking tribes providing 
most of the captives seem to have been the Maricopa-Halchidhoma congeries and 
the Yumas, a list of the known enemies of these tribes should indicate the possible 
tribes of origin of persons labeled as Nixoras. The Cocomaricopa and Halchid- 
homa were periodically at war with the Mohaves and Yumas on the Colorado 
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River and the upland-dwelling Yavapais. The mission records we have examined 
verify that both Mohaves and Yumas ended up as Sonoran Nixoras. The Yumas 
were hostile to the Cocomaricopa and Halchidhoma, of course, and also to the 
Kohuana and Cocopa downriver, and through their alliance with the Mohaves, 
to the upland Walapais. The records examined verify the presence of Kohuanas 
as Sonoran Nixoras, and apparently of Walapais as well. Thus the list of tribes 
to which any individual Nixora might have belonged is quite extensive. 

It should be pointed out that the Spaniards themselves took Indian war cap- 
tives on the Sonoran frontier as did their Piman-speaking allies. In historic times 
these were mostly Athapascan-speakers. The term Apache as used by the Spaniards 
did not, however, seem to have linguistic significance. It was used in the sense of 
“enemy” in the same way that the Piman-speaking Indians employed their term 
aup or aupaka. Before the coming of Europeans set the southern Athapascan tribes 
in motion, the Pimans probably had no contact with them, and aupaka designated 
Yavapais. Through historic time, the wars of the Pimas became progressively more 
anti-Athapascan. Thus, individuals identified in Sonoran frontier records as 
Apaches might have been originally Yuman-speaking Yavapais or Athapascan- 
speaking Apaches from one of the southern tribes of this linguistic group. 

Certain additional general statements as to the nature of Nixora Indians con- 
tained in nanuscript reports concerned primarily with other matters may also be 
cited as inclicating the usage of that social-status term on the Sonoran frontier. 
In 1793 a Sonoran Franciscan reported that Papagos, besides spending sore of 
the year at the missions of Pimeria Alta, 


. . « also bring in for sale some children of the tribes of the interior whom they have 
bought. The interior tribes all have mutual war, and in the campaigns which they 
make for pillage they secure these children, whom they sell to other tribes, and thus 
some come to remain in the missions. These are commonly called Viforas [sic}.** 


A few years later another veteran missionary of Pimeria Alta noted the use of the 
term as a collective referent to Yuman tribes in 1806. Having described the mis- 
sionized tribes, Moyano continued: “There are also other Indians farther in the 
interior whom they call by the collective name of Niforas, and they are Yumas, 
Jalchedones, Cocomaricopas, Cahuenes; and all of them, leaving their own lan- 
guage, generally speak the Pima”™ indicating that he was thinking of the slaves 
of the Spaniards who had, perforce, to transculturate linguistically as well as in 
other ways. 


83 Barbastro, 1793, 84 Moyano, 1806. 
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NIXORA SOCIAL STATUS 


The lowly social status of Nixoras on the Sonoran frontier may be gathered 
from both general descriptions of their involuntary servitude and specific designa- 
tion of Nixora individuals. By 1740, at least, Nixora (slaves) were sold into the 
interior behind the frontier missions. Writing in 1746, Father Jacobo Sedelmayr™ 
noted that: 


It’s about six years ago that a Nijora Indian girl (this is the tribe which lives up- 
stream on the Rio Colorado) sold by the Pimas to a miner of Agua Caliente a mining 
camp here in this Pimeria, upon seeing her master take out some mercury for extract- 
ing silver, seized some mercury 2nd dropped it and looked at it and pointing toward her 
country, gave him to understand by facial expressions and gestures that there is much 
of this in her country. 


Significantly Sedelmayr called this miner the girl’s amo or master, and specifically 
said that she was sold to him, so there can be little doubt that she occupied a 
completely subservient social position. Sedelmayr himself was an eyewitness of 
the workings of the slave-trade on this frontier during his earlier journey into 
Indian country when his interpreter was “a Yuma Indian, a Christian, whom the 
Cocomaricopas had captured and sold to the Pimas, who sold him to a Spaniard 
who loaned him to me.” ** 

Later, in 1749, Sedelmayr met on the Gila River some Halchidhomas from 
the Colorado who “had captured [some] Nijores children [nifios]. After my 
departure they went to San Marcelo [Sonoita] to sell them to the Pimas, who in 
turn sell them to the Spaniards. They would have sold me a boy but I did not 
have the ten mounts which they asked me for him.”** Sedelmayr found that the 
Papagos had been spreading rumors among the Cocomaricopas to keep them from 
visiting the Spanish missions, thus perpetuating their own monopoly of the slave 
trade in Nixoras directly with Spaniards. 

Indians identified as Nixoras in church records of this period are also identified 
as occupying clearly subordinate social statuses in the frontier settlements. In 
1744 “Salvador, Nijora servant of Don Martin de Bohorquez” was interred at 
Magdalena.** In May of 1745 a “young Nijor creature of Dofia Rosa Nianos” was 
buried there.*® Toward the end of January of 1746 a “Nijora cook of Don 
Lorenzo de Velasco” died—one of the ten persons buried at Magdalena that 
year.”° In 1748 a “Nijora maid-servant of Don Miguel de Mendoza” was one 
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of eighteen persons buried at Magdalena by Father Gaspar Stiger, while one was 
“a young Nijor girl of Ignacia Moraga,” one was “a young Nijora boy of Joseph 
Moraga; another of Lorenzo Velasco,” and a fifth was “a young Nijor girl of 
the Sergeant Joseph Ignacio Salazar.”** A “Nijora man of Sabina Moraga” was 
one of eighteen individuals that Stiger buried at this mission in 1750.** A “Nijora 
of Joseph Moraga and another such of Sabina Moraga” and a “young Nijor boy 
of the Alferez Salazar” were among thirteen persons Stiger interred at Magdalena 
in 1751.° 

During these same years Nixoras were being taken into the fold of the church 
as well as departing it. On March 10, 1746, Father Stiger baptized at Magdalena 
the infant son of “Miguel and of Barbara, Nijoras, servants of Don Miguel de 
Mendoza. . . .”** Then on March 12, 1747, Stiger baptized a three-year old 
Nijora boy “who belongs to Ignacio Moraga.”®° On June 8 of that year he con- 
ditionally baptized a son of a Nixora woman “of Juan Chamorro.”®* Stiger again 
on July 3 baptized an infant son of a female “Nijora of Alesio Salazar.”*' In 
the following year Stiger identified the mother of an infant boy he baptized as the 
“Nijora maid-servant of Lazaro Garcia.” ** 

By the late 1740’s the Sonoran frontiermens’ use of captive Indian slaves 
called Nixoras was well enough known in Mexico to be described by a general 
writer: 


As a result of the enmity and odium which one tribe has for another, the Cocomari- 
copas capture the Nijora boys (who are all heathens) and sell them as slaves to the 
Pimas, and the latter to the Spaniards, who buy them in small quantities, baptize them, 
being small, and raise them and are served by them, under subjection, until they marry 
or pass ten years of service, during which time they are instructed in the mysteries of 
our holy faith. Indeed, there are adults who continue a long time without baptism, 
because of the difficulty which they have in learning the doctrine and understanding 
the Mexican language.*® 


Since this author was writing from a distance, his picture is perhaps somewhat 
idealized, but some such situation continued to exist for many years on the Sonoran 
frontier. 

In 1758 Father Joseph Och recorded the burial of a “Nixora and servant of 
Juan Garzia” between Santa Ana and Santa Marta because of the advanced stage 
of decomposition of his body when found after his slaying—one of a dozen deaths 
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that year at Magdalena." Two years later, among eleven persons buried were 
a boy “Nijora of seven years, servant of the house of Don Joseph Ignacio Salazar, 
Militia Lieutenant of Santa Ana,” and a “girl Nixora of twelve years of Juan 
Maria Quinteros.” *° 

On February 27, 1763, Father Francisco Pauer baptized a Nixora girl of nearly 
seven years “of Dofia Maria Rosa Salazar.”*®* Among a dozen deceased in 1764 
at this visita was a woman, a “big [ie. adult?}] Nixora of the Lieutenant 
Salazar.” *” 

Over this same span of years the same clergymen were dealing with Nixora 
servants at their headquarters at San Ignacio. There Father Stiger buried “a 
Nijora girl of the old woman Longoria” when she died on December 15, 1744."** 
On January 6, 1770, “an adult Nijora bachelor . . . manservant in this Mission” 
was the first to die in a measles epidemic and was buried by Fray Diego Martin 


Garcia.’ 


In the western outposts Fray Pedro Font found the term Nixora applied to 
captives of whatever tribe taken in the intertribal wars beyond the frontier and 
sold as slaves at Altar and other places by Yumas and Papagos.’®* “These cap- 
tives are called Nixoras by us in Sonora, no matter where they come from,” wrote 
Font.*°* 

The inferior social status of the Indian captives sold into Sonora was indicated 
in a comment by the Viceroy of New Spain on Spanish-Yuma relations in 1774: 
“For quite some time they have been found on good terms with us through the 
commerce in slaves which they make . . .”*®* he reported, using the frank term 
slave rather than the frontier euphemism Nixora. 

During the Nineteenth Century, the term Nixora apparently was gradually 
discarded by the Sonorans as they learned more about the tribal designations of 
their domestic slaveys. The practice of purchasing such slaves and exploiting their 
labor continued, however. Apparently the term Yuma largely replaced Nixora 
after 1800 to refer to such subject people. At one of the main depots where riverain 
captives entered Spanish hands, Caborca, this process is exemplified in Fray 
Faustino Gonzalez’s record of the baptism of two captive boys in 1820. One child 
three to four years old whom Gonzalez identified in the margin of his register as 
a Yum (the Piman singular term for one person of the riverain tribe and the 
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root of Spanish and English Yuma) was baptized May 3 and in the record proper 
was identified as the “son of heathen parents of those whom the Yumas of the 
Colorado River (from whom he was purchased) capture” (see document No. 6). 
Thus, this child was clearly not a Yuma but was from some other tribe. The other 
child, seven to eight years old, had been baptized by Gonzalez earlier in the year 
on February 15 along with a girl, both of whom he identified in the margin of his 
baptismal register as Yum. In the record of the boy’s baptism he explained that 
this boy also was the son of heathen parents “of those whom the Yuma Indians of 
the Colorado River capture in their customary wars.” The priest went on to say 
he sent the children to Pitic (which later became Hermosillo) to persons who 
would repay him their cost plus some profit to be used in furthering good relations 
with the Yuma slave vendors who received quite favorably Spanish slavers seeking 
captives to buy. Gonzalez stressed the good effect life farther from the frontier 
would have on the slaves, since there escape would be more difficult and their 
instruction better from his point of view. He explained his reasons for baptizing 
children of such age with as little instruction in Catholicism as these had received 
prior to his administering the sacrament to them (see document No. 5). 

We have discussed elsewhere some facets of life of such slave-class Indians 
and gave some impression of their numbers in Sonora at this period.*®® The im- 
portance of the slave-class Indian in Sonora at the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is attested by José Agustin de Escudero’*® who wrote in discussing the 
annual Gila River fair that among other goods sold there to the frontier Mexicans 
were “the Yuma or Apache Indians which they have made prisoner. These are 
baptized, adopted and educated by the buyers, and form a large part of the body 


of domestic servants in Sonora.” 


CONCLUSION 


An evaluation of the credibility of various writers during the Spanish colonial 
period of Southwestern history shows all those who served on the Sonoran frontier 
to have been reliable and creditable witnesses to the fact that Indian captives 
sold to Spaniards by friendly Indians were called Nixoras. On the other hand, 
none of these writers ever saw a free and independent people identified as Nixora, 
or any individual solely identified as Nixora in any status other than captivity, so 
none can be accepted as creditable when he claimed a tribe of this name existed. 

Previously unpublished mission records specifically identify three Colorado 
riverain Yuman-speaking tribes from which came captives lumped by Spaniards 
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under the rubric Nixora. We are convinced that this term was also applied to west- 
ern Yavapai and Halchidhoma captives on occasion, and even to Western 
Apaches. We conclude, therefore, that Nixora had no empirical tribal significance 
whatsoever, particularly no empirical signification of Yavapai only. It was simply 
a term applied to slaves. It was used by frontier Sonorans for slaves they pur- 
chased, for those held by their Piman-speaking neighbors and allies, and even for 
captives among riverain Yuman tribes. The Gila River Yumans employed the 
root term in much this same sense. The term Nixora probably referred specifically 
to Yuman-speaking captives as a result of the geographic relationships between 
ethnic groups on the Sonoran frontier since any effective system of alliance (and 
therefore reluctance to enslave members of allied tribes) extended only through 
Piman-occupied territory, including the Yuman-speaking tribes living on the Gila 
River and allied to the Gila Pimas. 

The Spanish concept of slave status defined slaves roughly as being derived 
from ethnic and religious groups different from one’s own. This social concept 
apparently diffused to the Piman-speaking allies and proved quite a functional part 
of Piman culture. Although most of the slaves vended to the Spaniards were evi- 
dently Yuman-speakers, the term Nixora designated in actuality any Indian from 
any tribe who had been captured and classified in slave-status. 

The slave trade between the Pimans and the Spaniards became important 
enough so that within a generation after the first Jesuit missionary contacted the 
furthermost Pimans, the specific Yuman (Maricopa-Halchidhoma) term Nixora 
came into use among the Spaniards to refer to these slaves. Because of Spanish 
unfamiliarity with tribes beyond the Pimans, poor interpretation, and Spanish pro- 
pensities for attributing tribal status to every Indian group-name, a number of 
Spaniards surmised that this term referred to a tribal entity. Their assumptions 
misled some modern historians and ethnographers into thinking that Nixora 
referred to that Indian group currently termed Yavapai, whereas in actuality the 
Yavapais were only one tribal group whose members were termed Nixoras if and 
when they turned up in the slave trade. 

In other words, the concept of a Nixora tribe inhabiting a territory beyond 
the Sonoran frontier, while held by many Sonoran frontiersmen, turns out upon 
examination to have been one of those magnetic myths which drew the credulous 
Spaniard onward and ever onward toward the unknown Indian wilderness. 
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DOCUMENTS 
Number 1 
From the Marriage Register of San Diego del Pitiquito, Altar Parish Archive. 


1781 

Andres with Maria Loreto, both Nixoras 

In this Pueblo of San Diego del Pitiqui, on March 22, 1781, the three announce- 
ments of marriage banns which the Holy Council of Trent orders having preceded 
during mass on three feast days—which were the second and third Sundays after 
Quaresma and the day of St. Joseph—the 11th, 18th and 19th days of the same 
month—and no impediment whatsoever having resulted, I, Fray Pedro Font, Priest 
of said Pueblo, satisfied of the liberty to contract marriage and singleness of both 
contracting parties, questioned Andres, bachelor, Nixora Indian of the Jamajab tribe 
situated on the Colorado River, and Maria Loreto, maiden, Nixora Indian of the 
Cajuenche tribe, situated on the Colorado River, both settled in this Pueblo, their 
spontaneous will in regard to contracting matrimony, and assured of it by words of 
presentation, and of their mutual consent, I joined them in matrimony in facie Ecclesie, 
and on the same day they received the nuptual benedictions. Witnesses at this marriage 
were Miguel Mendoza and Dofia Josepha de Mendoza, and various other Indians and 


citizens of the same Pueblo, and in order to attest I signed: 
Fray Pedro Font (rubric) 


Number 2 
From the Baptismal Register of Bisanig, Coleccion de Pimeria Alta, Bancroft Library 


1791 


209. Juana Maria, Adult Papago woman 

On the sixteenth day of the month of February of seventeen hundred ninety one in 
this Pueblo of Our Lady of Populo del Bisanig, I solemnly baptized a Nijora Indian 
woman of some thirteen years, Teation of heathen parents, to whom I gave the name 
Juana Maria. Her godfather was Sefior Christoval Daniel, a Spaniard. She was first 
instructed in the mysteries of our holy faith in order to receive the Holy Baptism 
with benefit, and I advised said godfather of his spiritual parenthood and other obliga- 
tions. In order to attest I signed this on said day, month, and year as above. 


Fr Joseph Mora 


Number 3 
From the Interment Register of Pitiquito, Coleccion de Pimeria Alta, Bancroft Library 
(two entries referring to the same couple) . 
1793 

2. Maria Antonia Colorado, Nijora 

The eighteenth day of January of the year 1793, I gave ecclesiastical sepulchre 
in this Pueblo of Caborca to Maria Antonia Colorado, deceased wife of Manuel 
Quintero, both Nijoras and settlers of the Pitiq, and in order to attest I signed. 

Fr Angel Collazo 
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6. Gaspar, Infant Yuma 
The twenty-seventh day of April of this year 1793 there died in this Pueblo of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Caborca Gaspar Quintero, infant legitimate son of 
Juan Manuel Quintero and Maria Antonia Colorado, Yumas, whom I gave ecclesiasti- 
cal sepulchre the following day, and in order to attest I signed. 
Fr Angel Collazo 


Number 4 
From the Baptismal Register of San Diego del Pitiquito, Altar Parish Archive 


1802 
366. Jose, Yuma child 
In the year of Our Lord 1802 on the 11th day of April, I, Fray Andres Sanches, 
Apostolic Missionary at this Mission of the Pitiqui, solemnly baptized a little Nijora 
boy of five years, son of heathen parents. I named him Jose. His Godfather was Juan 
Buago, whom I advised of his spiritual parenthood and other obligations. In order to 


attest I sign this. 
Fray Andres Sanches 


Number 5 
From Baptismal Register for Caborca, Coleccion de Pimeria Alta, Bancroft Library. 


1820 


555 (an error for 455) Juan Faustino, son of heathen Yum parents. 

On the above cited day February 15 of said year 1820, I the above cited minister 
solemnly baptized a boy who seemed to be seven to eight years old, son of heathen 
parents of those whom in their customary wars the Yuma Indians of the Colorado 
River capture. I sought to treat them well, to give them something and to feed them, 
in order that thus content they may be obligated so that by this means they may obtain 
such {illegible} captives, and so that the latter with our most loving treatment may 
become sympathetic and disposed to receive holy baptism. All the aforesaid prisoners 
(piezas) I remitted to the big Pitic [modern Hermosillo} to different foremost houses 
who in return will send what they cost and something more to employ in things which 
they are able to feel in order to regale the Indians whom they succour now frequently. 
And it seems they show themselves so grateful that they take care to treat well what- 
ever person of quality [de razon] who passes in search of these captured Indians. I 
decided to baptize these older ones with only a small understanding that in a few days 
I was able to give them by means of an instructed interpreter; for although [they were 
of} some age, one notes great simplicity and sincere will to receive holy baptism since 
for all this they have given proofs. And on being removed somewhat from here, they 
will benefit more from the better instruction and means to forget their errors, and bring 
upon themselves greater harm that would result from fleeing to their territories, since 
in the few days that they were here they were noticed to seek an occasion to flee, 
and two of them who succeeded, would have killed themselves with thirst, had they 
not been found by chance. These restorations and other experiences made me baptize 
them without awaiting competent instruction, as much because they have no repugnance 
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to receiving our holy faith, I am sure, as because their brute-like ignorance makes them 
considered on the point of knowledge of some religion, like babies of one year. To 
the cited baptized person I gave the name Juan Faustino and his godfather—as of 
the others named—was Marcos Mendoza, Indian bachelor, sacristan, and schoolmaster, 
whom I advised of his spiritual parenthood and the obligation which he had contracted 
with all those named. In order to attest I signed on said day; month and year. 


Fr Faustino Gonzalez 


Number 6 
From the Baptismal Register for the Immaculate Conception of Caborca, Coleccion 
de Pimeria Alta, Bancroft Library. 
1820 
565. Joseph Juan de la Cruz, of 3 to 4 years, son of heathen Yum parents. 

In the year of our Lord 1820, the third day of May, I Fr Faustino Gonzalez, Min- 
ister of this Pueblo of Caborca, solemnly baptized a boy who seemed to be three to 
four years old, son of heathen parents of those whom the Yumas of the Colorado 
River (from whom he was purchased) capture. I gave him the name Jose Juan de la 
Cruz, and his godfather was Jose Morayra, settler of San Joseph de Gracia, whom I 
advised of and charged with his obligations. In order to attest I signed as above. 

Fr Faustino Gonzalez 


Number 7 
From the Baptismal Register of San Diego del Pitiquito, Altar Parish Archives 
. . » Maria Mercedes, Nifora 
1836 
On the third of August of 1836, I, Fr Faustino Gonzalez, Minister of this Pueblo 
of Pitiquito, visita of Caborca, solemnly baptized a girl of seven or eight years, a Nifora 
Indian girl of the Yuma tribe . . . [incomplete}. 


Number 8 
From the Burial Register of San Diego del Pitiquito, Altar Parish Archive. 


1847 


Jose Antonio Bustamante, Nifora Indian 

On July 24, 1847, I, the depository of this church, gave holy sepulchre to the de- 
ceased Jose Antonio Bustamante, married and a resident of this Pueblo of Pitiquito, 
in the cemetery of the aforementioned Pueblo, and in order to attest I signed on said 
day, month and year. 


Francisco Neblina 
Cornecyt University 
IrHaca, New Yorx San Carzos INDIAN AGENCY 
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